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A WONDERFUL 


CHOICE OF -& 
SYMPHONY 
PRODUCTIONS 


The SYMPHONY RADIO-GRAMOPHONE ¢ 


Incorporates in one handsome cabinet a_five-valve 
wireless receiver and an _ electrically reproducing 
gramophone—music from each of which is obtainab’e 
at any time by- turning a switch. 


Prices yrange from 36 gns. to 45 gns. 
The SYMPHONY PORTABLE 


Five-Valve Receiver 


Self-contained in a highly-polished mahogany cabinet—easily 
converted into a handsome drawing-rcom model by 
removing waterproof cover and leather carrying strap— 
gives a choice of Home and Foreign Stations. 


Price complete, £17. 


The SYMPHONY 
OVAL LOUD SPEAKER Sih, 


Gives a far mellower tone and quality & COERU AES 
for both music and voice. Its oval shape ze 
— its unique cane face, its whole appears 
ance and performance challenges com- 
parison with loud speakers at any price. 


Price £3. 10. O. 


The SYMPHONY ALL- ELECTRIC 
RADIO - GRAMOPHONE DE LUXE 


Similar to the Symphony Radio-Gramophone, but with a far greater 
volume and tone quality, this instrument is operated direct from 
the eleciric light socket or plug, eliminating batteries and winding. 
Two side cabinets are fitted for record storage. 


Price complete, £125. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars of any or all 
of the Symphony Range—post free, on request. 


SYMPHONY GRAMOPHONE & RADIO CO., LIMITED, 
23-24, Warwick Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 0036, 
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ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 








OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 












_ The finest growths of old Virginia 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
specially selected for the purpose, 
«produce in PLAYER’S No. 3, 
a cigarette which is unrivalied 

in its delicacy of flavour 
and cool- smoking qualities. 




















50 for 3/3 


100 for 6/4 THe ExgeaConaers 
WITH OR WITHOUT VIRGINIA — 








CORK TIPS: 
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i VAUXHALILI 


y 


F . 2y) 
fet THE 1930 HURLINGHAM TWO-SEATER £650 


ANS 














i Son 
| ts extraordinary HIGH’ AVERAGE’ 
SPEED wipes oul. abana ‘ 


: you unfatiqued al the bet of the journey 


- 6 + eb | to 








N= high standards in motor car beauty are 
set up by the new Vauxhall models... 


»,...See them—the racy Hurlingham two-seater 


expressing the verve of youth—the Kingston 
Coupé with its dashing trim elegance — the luxu- 
rious Westminster Limousine — the beautiful new 


Richmond Saloon at £530. 


Try their deep, restful seats . . . Test their per- 
formance on the road .. . Starting —a touch moves 
the gears !... Steering — one finger does it!...Go! 
40—50—60— UP! Stop! And it’s done’ in just 
the span of a moment — smooth as silk—with the 
famous Vauxhall brakes. 


Significant mechanical improvements have still 
further enhanced in the 1930 Vauxhall that flashing 
performance, that comfort, that high average speed 
for which Vauxhall cars have long been famous. 

Hydraulic shock absorbers—rubber engine 
mounting —a more rigid frame — longer, 
softer springs which do not sacrifice the Vaux- 
hall’s well-known security in rounding ben:ls 






at speed. These are the developments that make 
possible in the 1930 cars an even higher speed 
— than ever before — with greater comfort ! 

Other notable new features are: ‘“‘One-shot” 
lubrication that oils all the chassis by one thrust 
of the plunger; a petrol pump; dipping head- 
lights operated from the steering wheel ; chromium 
plating on all bright parts. 

And the Vauxhall is made of 97% British 
material, by British workmen, at Luton, Bedford- 
shire.’ Prices range from £495 for the Princeton 
Tourer to £695 for the luxurious 7-passenger 
Westminster Limousine. 

We want you to discover for yourself the new 
Vauxhall’s beauty, comfort, brilliant performance. 
Any Vauxhall dealer will let you have a car to drive 
—without obligation. Give this car the most 


Or write for full particulars to Vauxhall Sales 
Department, General Motors Limited, The 
=s Hyde, Hendon, London, N.W.9. 


severe trial you know and judge for yourself ! 
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g 
Breathing Passages Clear . « 
.. Germs Overcome .... .« * 
* Your Cold must disappear . = 
4 This is how “Vapex” conquers colds. q 
., Whilst the breathing passages arechoked ~% 
4 m with mucus the respiratory system  % Z 
¢., cannot function properly. If the germs % 
.. are not dealt with, the real cause of the ng 
x cold is left unattacked. — a 
% “ Vapex” succeeds because it deals with og 
;.. both the problems at the same time. “g 


ED The simple act of breathing the “ Vapex” 
“2 vapour from your handerchief— 







8 
we WE . 


Pa 


Opens a way through the mucus- . 
laden passages of nose and throat. 


Ae ke 
Ss Se 


psy 


Carries a powerfully active germicide 
right into the breeding places of 
the germs. - 


Under this two-fold attack, the enemy 
F,  mustsurrender—yourcold mustdisappear. 


aes as 


eX 


y: Youcan definitely feel the first part of 
t the“ Vapex” activity—the stuffiness and 
%2 congestion are rapidly relieved, the head 
¢ clears, breathing becomes easier. And all 
% the time the germicidal vapour is fighting 
= the hidden infection which is the real 
cause of the trouble. 


Always keep “ Vapex” in the house so 
that you can fly to it at the first sign of a 
cold—that “ stuffiness” which means that 
the germs are mobilising. Rout them out 
# before they can multiply dangerously, 
> Use“ Vapex” and Breathe! 


EF Of Chemists, 2/- and 3]- per bottle 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. BARDSLEY VALE <-% 


I: PRE OI ER ED 
DY, OPA I Re NG By t fy BAO EE 1 DEEL VOTE 


. 
~ SS 2, 


% Se GW $ 
33. SAS 8 Sas 
MRR 


ACETYLENE. LIGHTING 


Country Houses, Bungalows, Village Halls, and ‘Church, 
Cheapest to instal and maintain. Plants of all sizes 
suit every requirement, and work undertaken by ys jg} 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 

Write for new booklet. 


ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD, 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


























THE REAL RHYTHM 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 


by KATHARINE M. WILSON, 
M.A., Ph.D. Cantab. 


Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch writes of it: | 
“. . . an original work, and a penetrating | 


one. .. . It is calculated to raise contention, 
but it is pioneer stuff.” 





THE ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS LTD. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 








PACIFIC LINES 


“REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton | 























A Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP. 


Over 28,000 peor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and hat 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empir. 



















1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any 
Branch of the Society’s Work. 


Patrons: aor MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 














R.H. ——— MARY, Countcss cf 
"< wrewoo 
FIE LD MALSTTAL H.R... THE DUKE OF 


CONNAUGH 
President: H.R.H. THE "PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurcr: FRANCIS H. CL "AVON, Esq. 
Deputy Chai rman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of “‘ Arcthusa”’ 
ILOWSON DEVITT, Es 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PE “LLY, 


—* 


AF , 





164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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From TANGANYIKA 
Territory 


ider that the new type 
Peoe all js very satisfac- 
tory and an improvement. 
The tins are very easy to 
open and I have always found 
the tobacco absolutely fresh. 


From NIGERIA 


It is the best smoke I have 
had since | left the home- 
country four months ago, 
and | wish to compliment you 
on the unique and novel 
method you have of packing 
Tobacco for the Tropics. It 
js in a very nice and moist 
condition, and, packed as it 
is, | do not think the climatic 
conditions of this Country 
can affect it in the least, 
even to the last pipeful. 


From SUSSEX 


I have nothing but praise for 
its air-tight qualities; indeed, 
as | am often compelled to 
purchase supplies from village 
shops, where conditions for 
storing Tobacco are anything 
but ideal, | very much appre- 
ciate the Factory-freshness, 


From BRITISH 
COLUMBIA : 


Your parcel of Tobacco 
arrived in first-class order on 
March 28th, showing no 
signs of having come so 
far .... I like your Barneys 
; it is about the best 
and | should say the very 
best of Tobaccos, also 
Parsons Pleasure makes an 
ideal mild smoke, and the 
air-tight Tins are so attrac- 
tive and neat. I have enjoyed 
every pipeful so far. 


From CAPE TOWN 


The Tobacco is in first-class 
condition, and | may add 
that | have been a heavy 
Pipe-smoker for over 30 
years, and that during that 
time | have not come across 
a Mixture as satisfactory in 
every way as Punchbowle, 


From PHILADELPHIA 


I am indebted to you for 
your letter and for the con- 
Signment of Barneys, which 
reached me in excellent con- 
dition -.. + As I write, my 
Pipe is full of Barneys, and I 
Could wish for a’ command 
of English which would 
adequately describe the luxury 
of that smoke after more 
than a year of various kinds 
ofAmerican smoking Tobacco. 
ere is in it a rich inspira- 
tion to thought Sngations ath 
a soothing influence which 
makes it a joy... . May I 
wort meed of thanks to 
iat ote filled a long- 


(T.13.) John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
















































Barneys (medium), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (full strength), 


are each available in the new 
“ EverFRESH ” Container, 
2-0z. 2/3, 4-0z. 4/6. 


Sold also in the old 2-oz. 


FLAT pocket tin and in 
l-oz. “ beads.” 


FACTORY-FRESHNESS 


The fragrant freshness of newly-blended Barneys Tobacco is now avail- 
able in the distant places. The smoker can obtain Barneys in Factory- 
fresh condition wherever transport reaches, despite those climatic 
variations which may adversely affect condition during transit and in 
stock-keeping. 

























Barneys in the “ EVERFRESH” Container is good Tobacco kept good. When 
you open the Tin you will encounter, of a surety, the same perfection of smoking 
condition which prevails in the packing-rooms of the Barneys Factory at Newcastle- 
on-IT'yne. Alongside, you may read comments from the difficult places, written by 
smokers themselves, on this discovered way of safeguarding the smoker’s joy. 










BRITISH DUTY-FREE DESPATCHES FOR ABROAD 


We will gladly send you our Booklet explaining how smokers abroad 
may receive Barneys supplies ex-bond and British Duty-Free. It gives 
weights and nostages to most of the distant places. Send a postcard to 
the factory address beneath for the “Overseas Postal Parcels Booklet.” 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN. = fefozeys) 
Whee l= only 


CAR RS Carlisle 

















ROBIN. HOOD - 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


amp suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in evéry-room when used in 
conjunction . with. “ROYAL”? 
Radiators. 
Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
‘\ Beeston, Notts. 


Write for Booklet. 
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A FINE RECORD | © 


David Davasagayam has been called to Higher | 
Service, leaving behind a record that any may | 
might envy. He was only a Tamil colportey, | 
poor and of little education, but he triumphed | 
over these limitations. For 30 years be 
travelled over Malaya, preaching and dy. 
 tributing the Word. During that time he sold 
no less than 500,000 copies, and his last year | 
was his best, for he sold 25,499. Moreover, | 
in the course of this work he brought together | 
several groups of people which have sinc | 
become organized Churches. 


In 1929 the British and Foreign Bible Society 
employed men like David Davasagayam all over 
the world to the number of 967. Through their 
instrumentality some of the finest Christians of | 
to-day have found Christ and accepted Him. 


Will you help us to engage more men like this? | 
If so, will you please forward a contribution 
to the Secretaries, 


BIBLE HOUSE, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 4. 











THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


The Standard Life Assurance Company issues a new form of 
policy at a minimum rate of premium with annual a. ia 
in profits—Cash Bonuses. 


y 


Each annual cash bonus may be er ve to reduce thie f sremiun 
in the following year, the actual amount a thus 
diminishing each year. 

EXAMPLE OF ANNUAL COST OF A WHOLE ut 
POLICY FOR £1000 * 
































Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 
Initial payment £15:12:6 £21: 2:6 £30: 4:2 
After 1 year 13: 18:6 18: 16:6 27: 0:2 
After 10 years 12:10:6 17: 2:6 24: 19:2 
After 20 years 10:12:6 14:17:6 22: 10:2 
* Assuming present rate of reversionary bcnus to be maintained. 


Several attractive options are available to the policyholder it 
lieu of taking the annual bonus in cash. 


Liberal surrender values guaranteed and endorsed on the 
policy. 

Whole Life Policies by Limited Premiums and Endowment 
Assurances are also issued under this plan. 


Write to-day for copy of illustrative booklet “ AC 19." 


ne STANDARD [55] 4 


ESTABLISHED 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.ec4 “wy l825 
1SaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 3 t 
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i - Summer Holidays iv Wivler 


Soon keen winds and drenching rain 
will be here—plan your escape now— 
to lands. where reality melts in 
romance —to sun-drenched bathing 
beaches—an ideal summer holiday in 
mid-winter 

by the famous 20,000-ton 

cruising liner ‘ Laconia.” 


West Indies 


from Southampton, 








Jan. 16, or from 
Liverpool, Jan. 14, 
ie 42 days — from 
her 100 guineas. 
: OR 
° ESSE. <3) 
SS S=5 
' o ST 
| Medilerravean | 
i from Southampton, 
ver | Mar. 1, 25 days— oh 
reir | from 50 guineas. | ‘I {I 
of | aes, 
Ww ee 
is) | ‘.% : 
in Atlanlic Pe N.Africa 


from Southampton, Mar. 29, 
16 days—from 30 guineas. 


Write for illustrated folder to 
Cunard Line, Liverpool, London 
or local agents. 








Cuvard Winler Cruises 





Shares in the Magnet 
Building Society can 
now be purchased by 
instalments. In over 
sixty years this Society has never once 
missed a dividend or failed to honour 
a withdrawal promptly. 

This means that no sum is too small 
to start towards earning you a SAFE 
5% Free of Tax. 

Capital can be withdrawn at any time 
in case of emergency. Write to the 
Secretary for particulars. 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


iN 81-83 Harrow Road, London, W. 2. 
















BRITAIN’S 
HIGHEST 

QUALITY 
_ PORTABLE 


HE Selector Screened Grid )\ <<a 
: “dan. ill 
» i 
‘2B ‘(| 
| oO i 


Portable is made for peo- 
a 


ple who wish quality with a 





capital ‘‘Q.” Every set is 
built individually—no mass 
production methods are em- 
ployed in the Selector Factory. 
The Selector brings in 
Homé and Foreign Stations 
at the touch of ‘a switch. 
Paris, Vienna, Madrid, War- 
saw—all the best stations are 
charted on the set and can 
be obtained instantly by turn- 
ing the controls to the ‘read- 
ings given. The mellow 
sweetness of the Selector tone 
has won the unstinted praise’ 
of musical celebrities every- 
where. : 






—) 
¥ 






The Selector Portable can be 
carried. anywhere and plays 
anywhere. The unspillable 
accumulator can be recharged 
at home from the electric light 
‘without trouble. Beyond ques- 
tion the Selector Portable is 
the world’s quality set. 


The attaché case model (illus- 
trated) in fine quality blue morocco 
leather costs, complete, 32 Gns., 
with 12/6-extra for a waterproof 
cover. The Cabinet Model in 
mahogany sells for the same price. 
Either Model may be purchased for 
£7 down and ten monthly pay- 
ments of £3 each. 





SELECTORS: LTD., 206 BEDFORD 
AVENUE, Slough Trading Estate, 
SLOUGH, BUCKS. 

Telephone: SLOUGH 818. . 


London Showrooms: 1 DOVER ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: REGENT 4771. 
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Some queer La 
’ the Supreme tebacco 


am 
\ North AmevicanIndian 
f The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the -Red Indians, it 
being- the symbol of ‘peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes. and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems veried a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 


bowls, too, which were made a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different ‘tribes. 








NOW ALSO IN 207/60DKET TINS AT 2/8 o.3.111 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland). Ltd. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
FoR THE WINTER 


What are the main attractions for a Winter Holiday in South 
Africa ? 


Firstly, the delightful sea voyage, which provides a complete 
rest to mind and body alike. Then, the tonic change in the 
South African summer climate with its long, health-giving 
days of sunshine; the abundance of luscious fruits fresh from 
the orchards and vineyards of the South; new interests of 
travel in a country famed for its splendid scenery and the 
invigorating air of its open spaces; a pleasing social 
environment with a variety of amenities, outdoor pleasures 
and amusements. These are the joys of the South when 
Europe is winter-bound from October to Apmil. 


Special tours to South Africa are being arranged for the 
coming Winter, including steamer passages, inclusive rail tours, 
hotel accommodation, etc. An attractive programme (D.T.) 
will be sent promptly on request. 


Apply—The Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


and 


the leading Tourist and Shipping : ena ae 
. ob : _ ee Ee 


Agencies. — 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
er goes well with the plans for the Naval Conference 
in London next January. America, of course, 
accepted the invitation “‘ by return of post,” and since 
then France, Italy, and Japan have also accepted. The 
French and Italian replies, without formally making 
reservations, refer to the well-known policies of the 
two countries. In the preliminary conversations before 
the Conference the objections thus hinted will, of course, 
be developed. The nature of the French objections 
may be guessed from what has been said by M. 
Dumesnil, a former Minister of Marine. ‘ Not for one 
moment ’—we quote from the T'iimes— could we agree 
to the abolition of submarines or even lose our liberty 
to construct as many as we deem to be necessary for 
our defence, For us the submarine is not an instrument 
of offensive warfare.” It also seems that France muy 
want to make any Naval agreement strictly dependent 


upon an all-round scheme of reducing armaments. 
* * * * 





Of course it is intended by every serious worker for 
Peace that the reduction of armaments should embrace 





land and air forces as well as Fleets, but in Great Britain 
and America it is already as good as decided that if a 
general scheme of disarmament should break down the 
extremely useful naval reduction already agreed upon 
between Great Britain and America must be saved from 
the wreckage. France, we fear, might then argue, though 
without justification, that Great Britain and America 
were drawing together in definite opposition to the rest of 
the world. It would be the last thing in irony if an 
agreement between two Powers to put an end to Naval 
competition were treated asa threat. We are anticipating 
the future merely in the light of the most characteristic 
comments in the French newspapers, but we actually 
hope for better things. All that can be done in the mean- 
time is to continue to insist upon the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of Anglo-American motives. We must make the 
obvious still more obvious. 


* * * * 


A Naval Misapprehension 

Last week Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of 
State, thought it necessary to contradict one remarkable 
misapprehension about the Anglo-American agreement. 
Some newspaper—American ?—in commenting on the 
agreement said that “Great Britain and the United 
States have in effect agreed to pool their Navies to main- 
tain peace.” Mr. Stimson pointed out that throughout 
the Naval conversations there had not been one syllable 
which would justify such a conclusion. “ The tenor of 
our conversations was exactly the reverse.” He then 
went on to explain that the whole object of the Anglo- 
American accord was to exert a moral influence, not a 
military one, in order to keep the peace. The repudiation 
is timely because it is precisely such misunderstandings 
as this which give Europe a pretext for fancying that 
Great Britain and America have in view a joint naval 
hegemony. 

* * * * 


Mr. MacDonald’s Speeches 

On Friday, October 11th, Mr. MacDonald spoke at 
the largest luncheon party ever held in New York. It 
was organized by the St. Andrew’s, St. George’s and 
St. David’s Societies and the English-Speaking Union; 
and 5,000 persons were present. Mr. MacDonald praised 
with his whole heart the preparatory work for a Naval 
agreement which had been done by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Esme Howard :— 

‘His sweet reasonableness has never been upset in stating his 
case. His geniality as a host, and his devotion to the interests of 
which he has been properly the guardian, have paved the way to 
the understanding between us which, in the fullness of God’s time, 


I hope is being brought about. I may truly say that I have come 
because he has been here. 


Those who have knowledge of Sir Esme’s labours will 
rejoice in these words and will recognize their truthfulness. 
Sir Esme has made so deep an impression in America 
because he has never tried to imitate methods which did 
not come naturally to him. He has remained an unmis- 
takable Englishman, as Americans would wish, though 
he has made countless American friends and has based 
all his hopes on what he believes to be the greatest cause 
in the world—Anglo-American understanding. 
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On the same night in New York Mr. MacDonald 
attended a dinner of the Council of Foreign Relations. 
In his speech he uttered perhaps the wisest words of 
his visit, for he described very boldly and frankly the 
depth of the traditional feeling in Great Britain about 
the Navy. Such an exposition would be a commonplace 
here, but in America it was an essential contribution 
to any analysis of the difficulties. He pointed out that 
the Navy was the very life of the British nation, since a 
month’s effective blockade would starve the people. 
“Great Britain’s Navy is Great Britain herself.’ He 
suggested that at home he might have to meet the 
criticism that he was taking too great a risk; and then 
he added, “ If there is any risk I am prepared to take 
it in the interests of peace.” Exactly. In all such 
matters there is a choice of risks, and the risk which the 
Prime Minister is taking is far the smaller. Some of 
those who followed Mr. MacDonald throughout his 
visit and heard all his public speeches think that his 
efforts at his second appearance in New York were his 
best. This was strange as he was by that time very near 
a breakdown from exhaustion. 


5 * * x * 
China 


If it is true that Yen Hsi-shan, the ‘ Model Tuchun ” 
of Shansi, has arrested his friend, Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian General, something rather more important than 
usual has happened in China. Last week there was 
an exceptional obscurity. Chang Fat-kwai had put 
himself at the head of the revolutionary armies fighting 
for ‘ Reorganization’ and was marching on Canton. 
He and Chiang Kai-shek, the Head of the. Nanking 
Government, both boasted like prize fighters; the one 


saying that he could reach Canton in a fortnight and the * 


other that he could suppress the revolution in a month, 
Unfortunately for the boasts of both, Chang disappeared 
into the mountains of Hunan and has not since been 
heard of. The revolution of the Reorgauizers seemed 
to be serious, nevertheless, because the Model Tuchun 
and the Christian General were both said to be marching 
south to help Chang. The report that the Model had 
seized the Christian suggested a startling change in the 
situation. How different from last summer when these 
two friends announced that they were going to leave 
China, hand in hand as it were, to study philosophy 
and pass their time in meditation free from the evils 
of civil strife! Many people think, however, that the 
report is only the result of a ruse between Yen and Fen. 


? * * * 
Indian Rumours 


Curious reports have been published during the week 
about the intentions of the Government in regard to 
India. It has been said that Mr. Wedgwood Benn will 
visit India as a kind of Special Commissioner, and that 
the Government will soon make a statement to the 
effect that, though Dominion government cannot be 
granted to India immediately, it will be granted within 
a fixed period. We do not know how such rumours 
come into existence, but we cannot believe that the 
Government will really do anything behind the back of 
the Simon Commission, The Labour Party, equally 
with the other Parties, agreed to the appointment of 
the Commission and to the definition of its functions. 


* * * * 
The Coal Crisis 


On Wednesday the Coal Committee of the Cabinet 
saw representative coalowners and the Executive of 
the Miners’ Federation. The Government are evidently 
playing for time, for they are heavily burdened with the 
pledges which they gave at the General Election, and 
they are living in the hope of being able to shed some 
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of the burden with the consent of the miners, Th 
Secretary of the Federation, Mr. A. J. Cook, jg a 
impatient, but oddly enough his impatience is Slightly lesg 
than that of the usually more phlegmatic Mr. Herbert 
Smith. Mr. Cook has learnt part of his lesson and he knows 
that the miners would gain nothing by another industri 
war. He threatens, of course, but he will probably 
be slow to proceed to dangerous action. The Mine 
ask that the Government should cut down the houy 
of work, as they promised, to seven, should provide 
pensions for those who are put on the unemployed lig 
by the schemes of reorganization, should pension all th 
old miners and, finally, should compel the owners to join 
in a national agreement or, alternatively, should pass 






















a Minimum Wage Act. made 
; a i “ * meant 
The owners are still holding out stubbornly agains hold ; 
a national agreement, and in doing so they fight on with t 
rather favourable terrain. They say that there is yo 
question of refusing to deal with the Trade Unions —°™ 
which they are doing and will ‘always be glad to do- The 
but that the Miners’ Federation is not a Trade Union, light 11 
It might be thought that the Government would tr glo! 
to force the owners’ hands in this matter, but the facts given h 
are against them. At the Trades Union Congress th than le 
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General Council would have nothing to say to the form. 
tion of large centralized unions for the various industries, 
and, therefore, if the Government tried to force the owner 
to treat with the Miners’ Federation, they would be 
asserting the very principle which the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress rejected. At their meeting 
with the Cabinet Committee on Wednesday the owners 
were able to describe the substance of their marketing 
scheme and, apparently, the Committee did not find 
fault with it, although several details were lacking, 
* * x * 

These events have established the fact that the Goven- 
ment dare not fulfil their whole pledge in regard to the 
seven-hours day. They see that that would caus 
something like a collapse in the industry. They ar 
willing to go as far as they can without danger, and for 
the rest they in effect appeal to the miners not to upst® 


the coach just as it is beginning once more to makt§*R 10 
appreciable progress. An alteration of hours either uj The 
seven and a half or to a “ bank to bank ” basis will ntiMonday 
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nearly satisfy the miners, but the “* bank to bank ” plan 
would on an average take about half an hour off th 
present working time, and thus be the equivalent ¢ 


the seven and a half hours offer. Further, the Govenm{grapacit} 
ment are ready to nationalize the mining Royalties th 
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This would cause only a very trifling fall in the pri 
of a ton of coal, but it would remove what may 
called a sentimental grievance. 
* * * * 
The owners will be wise if on reconsideration the 
stretch a point and co-operate with the Governmel 


more willingly than they have yet done. Their nationiggt will 
marketing scheme suggests the appropriateness of le, ( 
national arrangement for the miners also. They oug! 

to regard very hopefully the Government’s' intentioljLord \ 
of trying to bring about international regulation of hous} The « 
and prices. If that were done the British markets couliffo the n 
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be completely restored. It would be well worth whi 
for the owners to yield points here and there in ome 
to commit the Government so deeply to internation 
regulation that the Government’s credit would stand ¢ 
fall by their success or. failure. 
ok * * # 

Widows’ Pensions 

On Wednesday the Bill providing for the extensil 
of widows’ pensions was issued. Pensions are propos 
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for widows between fifty-five and seventy whose husbands 
The did not qualify them. Old age pensions are to be paid 
Very Bo all widows at seventy without restrictions. Widows 
LY less under fifty-five with children up to the age of sixteen, 
erbert ‘instead of fourteen and a half, are also to receive pensions. 
hows fF ai) this is a smaller expansion of the Unionist Act of 
strial 1925 than the Labour Party spoke of at the General 
bably Election, but it will require an increase of the State 
hines FF ontribution to the Pensions Fund from the present 
hours £4,000,000 to £9,000,000 next year, and to £21,000,000 
Ovide FR, 1942. It will be noted that no increase is proposed 
d list in the scale of pensions, but that there is a departure 
ll the fom the original principle of the Pensions scheme in 
D join pensioning “ pre-Act widows.” The Government are 
Pas Haid to be reviewing the whole situation, and in the 
meantime Mr. Snowden is no doubt keeping as tight a 
. [hold on the purse strings as he thinks is compatible 
sainst FB ith the more obvious of the Government’s promises. 
ht ba * * * X* 
ane Coroners’ Courts 
do- me Zhe Reading murder inquest. has brought into the 
Inion, Aelight the whole question of the jurisdiction of Coroners’ 
4 try Courts. While we agree with one Coroner who has 
facts Besiven his views on the subject that c the one thing worse 
§ the ethan legislation in a hurry is legislation in hysterics,” we 
1“, welcome the announcement that the whole question is 
str, [t° be brought up when Parliament reopens. Without 
















any unfairness on the part of a Coroner it is possible 
for a prejudice to be created against the person considered 
by the Court to be guilty. That prejudice will then 
work unfairly against him at his trial. The time which 
clapses between the inquest and the trial is usually 
suficient for the feelings of the public to subside, and a 
rial can then take place under tolerably fair conditions. 
But that is not so if a strong prejudice has been created 
in a Court which is not bound by the ordinary rules of 
evidence. The present procedure also may render 
seless the prisoner’s right to reserve his defence. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the Coroner 
Sn the Reading case continued his inquiry only “ at the 
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make? R 101’ 

er toe The first flight of the State airship, ‘R 101’ on 
ill not{]}Monday was entirely successful. She was easily con- 
” plajmtrolled ; there was no appreciable vibration; and with 
ff thegmpnly three of her engines in action she reached a speed 
ont mot fifty-eight miles an hour. She has the largest cubic 
ovens@erapacity of any airship in the world. Her length is 
altiagaeess than that of the ‘Graf Zeppelin,’ but she has a 
, priegmronsiderably greater beam. Whatever may be _ her 
ay performances in future she clearly represents a very 


structive stage in evolving the perfect airship. If 
bit Dennis Burney is right in saying that ninety miles 
n hour is the minimum speed for safety, ‘R 101’ is 
ot, however, fast enough for regular journeys to India. 
tion will be interesting to see what she can do in a winter 
of impale. On Monday she was favoured with gentle weather. 
oug * * * * 

entiolLord Meath 

hous The death of Lord Meath a week ago is a great loss 
coulgo the nation. His name is, of course, chiefly associated 
whil ith Empire Day, which was in his mind closely associated 
onde ith the ideas of duty and public service, and with no 
tommere flag-waving patriotism. His own life showed the 
ind @fifluence which these ideas had upon him. He was one 
I the founders of the Hospital Saturday Fund and the 
etropolitan Public Gardens Association, and was the first 
hairman of the Parks Committee of the L.C.C. The 
arly Closing movement and that for State-aided educa- 
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tion also owe much to him. 
were active in almost all the social movements of their 


In fact he and Lady Meath 
time. He was an example in all the public virtues. 

* * * * 
Sir Lionel Cust 

We regret to record the death, at the age of seventy, 
of Sir Lionel Cust, who retired last year from the position 
of Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 
Apprenticed to the British Museum, he was much bolder 
in attributing doubtful pictures to particular painters 
than one would have expected of a man with his training. 
His championship of an attribution when he found himself 
in a minority of one was often entertainingly vigorous. 
That was the one defect of his enthusiasm. He was 
an indefatigable researcher, particularly in private 
collections, and an inspiring writer on the history of art. 
For fourteen years, ending in 1909, he was Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, and for ten years afterwards 
Joint Editor of the Burlington Magazine. 

* * * * 
The ‘‘Edinburgh Review ”’ 

We learn with sadness that the Edinburgh Review 
has ceased publication. Thus ends a great age in 
periodical writing. The form in which the articles used to 
be cast as “ reviews” of books, although some of the 
books cited might be two or three hundred years old, 
gave us a rather thrilling sense of a persisting con- 
tinuity. It is true that the latest Editor, the very 
able Mr. Harold Cox, modernized the Edinburgh in 
several ways, especially by the introduction of signed 
articles, but apparently it was impossible to save in 
our time the invention of another day. The Edinburgh 
first taught British readers, as a writer in the Daily 
Telegraph justly says, that a periodical journal could have 
a policy and a power of its own without being 
dependent on any one man’s mind. It expressed 
anonymously the collective wisdom of a band of writers 
and thinkers who were held fast together by a common 
apprehension of what was important and what was 
despicable in literature and polities. 

* * * * 

The outlook of the Edinburgh was, of course, Whiggish. 
Sydney Smith was its first Editor, and Jeffrey, a hardly 
less famous man, its second Editor. Horner, Brougham, 
Hazlitt, Carlyle, Mill, Hallam, Thackeray, Macaulay, 
were among the contributors. Its motto, Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur, set the penal manner, and must 
indeed have been a consoling thought to a tender-hearted 
reviewer inclined to repent of the severities which the 
Edinburgh required of him. “This will never do” 
were the opening words, which have never been 
forgotten and have been used rather too often since; 
of the review of Wordsworth’s Excursion. Although 
the Edinburgh slaughtered many innocents, its general 
method taught many writers, who perhaps did 
not even know the source of their inspiration, the 
possibility of writing about serious subjects with light- 
ness and animation. Sir Walter Scott was not pleased 
with the Edinburgh, doubtless because he was too little of 
a Whig—certainly not because that generous soul could 
have unduly resented criticism of his own work-—and 
he persuaded the John Murray of the day to start the 
rival Quarterly Review. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 6} per cent., changed from 5} per cent., on 
September 26th, 1929. War Loan(5 percent.) wason Wednesday 
101%; on Wednesday week 1013; a year ago, 103%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; on 
Wednesday week 83]x.d. ; a yearago 88§x.d. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 73]; on Wednesday week 
734; a year ago 77}. 
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The Issue in Australia os 

O one dreamed when Mr. Bruce was returned to the State laws. He was unable to bring the States orf PPP! 
power by a good working majority at the last to rov 


General Election but one that he would quickly be defeated 
upon his most important Bill; and no one dreamed 
that when he then appealed to the country on the 
same programme he would set in motion a landslide 
which would give a decisive victory to his opponents. 
Such quick changes suggest that there is no strong 
personal attachment to the different parties and that 
Australian politics are so confused at the moment that 
the voters snatch at one solution after another as a 
way out of their difficulties. 

Mr. Bruce had both a general cause and a special cause. 
His general cause was to put Australia back on to a sound 
financial basis. He knew, as everybody knows, that she 
had borrowed too much. He saw the prices of all the 
primary products falling, while the cost of living was 
rising as a result of the increased taxation necessary to 
pay for the borrowed money. Higher costs of living led 
to demands, mostly granted, for increases of wages. 
And the costs of production rose even while the prices 
of the characteristic Australian products fell. Mr. Bruce’s 
special cause was his determination to put an end to the 
chaos of the Arbitration laws. He saw in the frequent 
indecisive industrial disputes a particular explanation of 
the rise in the costs of production. 

Unfortunately for him he altered his policy in regard 
to Arbitration, not through any modification of his 
convictions but for tactical reasons which seemed to 
impartial observers sound enough. Faced by the facts 
that the Federal laws on Compulsory Arbitration were in, 
constant conflict with the State laws, and that the 
Trade Unions were in the habit of playing off the one 
set of laws against the other, and in the last resort defying 
the Federal Courts (which, of course, had no power, 
short of civil war, to enforce their judgments) he came 
to the conclusion that the Federal laws ought to supersede 


The Urgent Problem of East Aftica 


FY\HE comparatively short Memorandum ky Sir 

Samuel Wilson, Permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Colonial Office, is the latest of a series of Reports 
and discussions on the future of East Africa, and we 
feel strongly that the time has come for something to 
be done. It is entirely unfair to a young Colony that 
it should be kept in continual suspense about its future. 
This is the way of despair and demoralization. The 
present Government have acquired a reputation for 
“‘ setting things done,” and here is another scalp which 
they could add to their trophies. We appeal to them 
to take the matter in hand. 

We are not making a special plea for any group in 
East Africa—least of all for the settlers of Kenya—as 
against the others. All we ask is that for the sake of 
the whole community, natives, settlers, Arabs and 
Indians, something should be done in order that the 
affairs of East Africa may go forward in quict and 
confidence. If we refer to Kenya in particular, it is 
only because that Colony presents the problems of East 
Africa in their most acute form, and because Kenya 
politics have been the target of such a stream of external 
criticism as has not been directed upon any other com- 
munity in the Empire. 

In the early days the Kenya settlers were carelessly 
permitted to act as though within a measurable time 
they would find themselves a_ self-governing State. 
















to his way of thinking. He then not unnaturally decide 
that as the chief desideratum was to get rid of the config 
of authority somehow, the State laws had better be lef 
undisturbed at the expense of the Federal laws. Whey, 
was trying to carry his Bill for this purpose he was deri 
by that very skilful guerrilla leader, Mr. Hughes, yj, 
accused him of steering due south after he had armouneg 
that he was going to steer due north. Beaten in a divisig 
Mr. Bruce asked for a dissolution and made a fig 
appeal to the country. 

The General Election took place last Saturday and, i 
though some of the votes from the remoter distri 
have not been brought in when we write, it seems that thy 
Labour Party have won 43 seats, the Nationalists 1; 
the Country Party (which was in alliance with th 
Nationalists) 11, and the Independents 4. Thus, Lahoy 
has a clear majority of 11—a large majority for Australy, 

It is probable that the new Prime Minister will } 
Mr. Scullin, who commands the respect even of thy 
who disagree with him. Somehow or other he will hay 
to pay off, if he can, a deficit of £5,000,000. How is itt 
be done? Fresh taxation has hitherto caused the very 
evils which are troubling Australia. Higher tarifk 
have the same effect. And, as a matter of fact, Labor 
opposed all the fresh tariffs which Mr. Bruce suggested 
It may be that the financial problem will emerge ; 
much more important than the business of rewriting th 
Arbitration laws, but Mr. Scullin has said that he dog 
mean to tackle Arbitration and has explained that 
would like to replace the judgments of the Courts }j 
peace tribunals in the various industries presided over hj 
judges. It would be very significant if Australia swq 
away her Compulsory Arbitration. That may be a vey 
difficult thing to do, but it is certain that no other country 
having watched the Australian experiment, woul 
spontaneously introduce Compulsory Arbitration. 
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When general attention was turned upon the welfare: 
the natives, the settlers were suddenly called upon 
halt. It was pointed out that a few thousands ¢ 
Europeans could not rule absolutely over a_ nati 
population of two and a half millions, an Indian pop 
tion of more than 20,000, and an Arab population < 
about 10,000—for that is what self-government in 1 
circumstances would have meant. There was Wé 
approval in Great Britain of the Duke of Devonshir 
declaration that Kenya was primarily an African territoy 
that the interests of the natives must be paramotl 


and that no Secretary of State for the Colonies co sg 
delegate his responsibilities for the welfare of the nati 
to a local autonomous Government. But although oo 
agree that, so far as it is possible to look ahead, tht =a 
is no prospect of self-government for the settlers, ¥ mn 
cannot refrain from saying that the settlers—peri a 
as a penalty for the misunderstandings and errors whit ga 
marked the early development of Kenya—have Ht dh 


treated with a very unfair kind of enmity. be wor 


There are critics who hang on their flank, purstil nd for 
them, persecuting them, stinging them at every possi) ‘ame 
opportunity. Is it to be expected that a young #@))... 
growing society will be encouraged by such treatm ettlers 
to act with the high sense of responsibility which The 
indispensable for the moral health of Kenya? Eith Lael 


the settlers are depressed by the reiterated allegati een 
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of their wickedness, or they are distracted from their 

er business and duties by the not unnatural desire 
aeele upon their tormentors. During the past two 
years we have noticed with concern the spread of a 
certain despondency in Kenya. This is a very bad 
omen in any Colony. It need not be pretended that the 
disappointment of a few thousands of settlers, some of 
whom have made a good deal of money, need force us 
to tears. Our point is quite different. The settlers are 
the educated people, the natural leaders of the Colony 
for nothing can prevent them from being that, even 
though, as we readily admit, self-government cannot 
even be discussed at present—and when these natural 
leaders have a stigma placed upon them they are driven 
into a sullen mood of self-defence. Men who are thus 
discouraged cannot make the best of their citizenship. 
And if they do not, there is no hope left for the other 
members of the Colony, whether they be natives, Indians 
or Arabs. 

The future of East Africa as a whole was first dis- 
cussed by Mr. Churchill with General Northey and Sir 
Robert Corydon eight years ago. Mr. Amery took up 
the question in 1925. Then came Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s 
visit and inquiry, and after that there was the more 
elaborate inquiry by Sir Hilton Young’s Commission. 
The task of the Hilton Young Commission was to 
suggest means of closer contact in East Africa without 
violating the Duke of Devonshire’s principle. The 
Commission proposed that there should be a Governor- 
General for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, who would 
be helped by an Advisory Council and who would have 
considerable executive powers, especially in regard to 
the natives. At first, however, the supreme official in 
Fast Africa was to be, not a Governor-General, but a 
High Commissioner, who would prepare the way for the 
Governor-General by clarifying native policy, by co-ordin- 
sating services common to Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, 
and by instituting Constitutional changes in Kenya. 

Unfortunately, Sir Hilton Young and his colleagues 
split upon the proposed methods of ensuring the best 
reatment for the natives in Kenya. Sir Hilton con- 
ssidered that the personal responsibility of the Governor- 
reneral would be the best safeguard. His colleagues, 
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pon however, desiring a further safeguard, suggested that 
nds qeour unofficial members should be substituted for four 


piicial members in the Legislative Council of Kenya 
specially to represent the natives. The official majority 
would thus be abolished. Sir Hilton justly pointed out 
hat this would be no real safeguard ; the official members 
ould always be able to maintain a majority by enlisting 
he help of one of the racial groups. There, we think, 
¢ showed profound insight. We sympathize with every 
attempt to guarantee the welfare of the natives, but it 
s possible with the best intentions in the world to do 
hem an injury while trying to help them. If either 
by such an arrangement as Sir Hilton Young’s col- 
eagues proposed, or by a premature extension of the 
brdinary franchise, the interests of the natives were made 
pawn in the political game of chess, the settlers, instead 
Mf regarding the welfare of the natives as the first charge 
pon their consciences, would be tempted to treat the 
atives as normal political opponents. Nothing could 
be worse, either for the natives or for the character 
nd forbearance of the settlers. In our judgment there 
ill never be unexceptionable treatment for the natives 


- it is based upon the genuine good will of the 
ettlers, 
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hich 
— The Report of the Hilton Young Commission caused 


much doubt and controversy in Kenya that Sir Samuel 
“son was sent out to correlate opinion and to report. 
y far the most important statement in his Memorandum 
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is that he secured general agreement upon a proposal 
that the High Commissioner, helped by the Central 
Council, should preside over the essential economic 
services of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, but not 
over the welfare of the natives. The central authority, 
according to the Hilton Young Report, was to be 
responsible for both the economic services and native 
policy. 

In Labour and Liberal newspapers here the criticism 
has instantly been made that the central authority, 
having necessarily to deal with the building of roads, 
railways and so on which require labour, would be in 
continuous contact with the natives as labourers, and 
that it would be outrageous to take away from it the 
responsibility for native welfare. We cannot help 
wondering whether, if it had been proposed that the 
same body should be at once an employer and the judge 
of its own conduct towards its employees, there would 
not have been an outcry quite as loud as that which 
has now been raised for the precisely opposite reason. 

We may have misunderstood the situation—though we 
have done our best to understand it—so we shall avoid 
dogmatizing. All that we want to do now is to draw 
attention to the fact that for the first time for several 
years there is agreement on a possible basis of policy 
among the planting, commercial, and official Europeans 
in Kenya, though the Governor of Tanganyika and the 
Indians withhold their assent. Surely the Imperial 
Government should be able to build upon this basis. 
It is said that the Government mean to appoint a Select 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament to report. We 
hope that if that is so they will appoint the Committee 
promptly. The suspense is undoubtedly holding East 
Africa back. The natives stand to gain as much as 
anybody by a rise in the standard of living, and the 
effect of a growing prosperity in East Africa upon unem- 
ployment here might be very considerable. We do not 
ask that the Government should act without due thought, 
but we do ask that they should tolerate no unnecessary 
delay. Whatever policy they think right should be laid 
before the settlers in such an ungrudging way as to 
enlist their good will and promote their sense of responsi- 
bility. The truth about Kenya, we may be sure, lies 
well between the ugly extremes represented by those 
who demand that a man should be free “ to wallop his 
own nigger” and those who speak as though a settler 
were a kind of un-Englished person who éan never bY 
any chance do right. 


The Reunion of Christendom 
IV.—The Roman Catholic Point of View 


[Father Leslie Walker, S.J., is a well-known Roman Catholic 
philosopher and scholar, at present attached to Campion Hall, 
Oxford. ] 


N 1894 Leo XIII. addressed a letter to the Rulers 
and Nations of the World. In it he envisaged 
Europe “worn out with disasters and panic-stricken 
with the turmoils of revolution,” the nations vying 
with each other in military armaments, inexperienced 
youths torn by conscription from their homes, respect 
for marriage, family life, and religion fast disappearing, 
and the working classes made subservient to human 
greed. All this was alien to Christian principles, but 
Christendom would become Christian again if the Churches 
were united. In this reunion were to be comprised not 
only the Eastern Churches and the Slavs, but also nations 
separated from Rome at a more recent date “by an 
extraordinary revolution of things and cireumstances.” 
Of the conditions of reunion Leo said little, save to 
point out that it implied unity of government as well 
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as of faith, but that this was quite compatible with 
diversity of local usage and privilege and rite. Speaking 
at Preston, however, in the same year Cardinal Vaughan 
made the latter point more explicit. ‘‘ There are,” 
he said, ‘“‘ compromises and concessions which the Church 
cannot accept; there are others which she is free to 
adopt.” “She cannot accept reunion on the basis of 
common formularies or creeds, while each one is left 
free to give to doctrines expressed in them his own 
meaning and interpretation,” for such unity would be 
“‘ dishonest and mechanical.”” Unity must be “ in the 
sense and in the soul,’ and must be based not merely 
upon the historical Christ, but ‘ upon Christ as a living, 
Divine teacher.” Furthermore, it ‘‘ must cover and 
include the whole of our Lord’s teaching,” for, ‘ once 
we know anything that God has said, be it in small things 
or great, we have no choice, but are bound by our reason 
and our faith to accept it.’”” Wherefore, since the con- 
stitution of the Church was drawn up by her Divine 
Founder, it lies “altogether outside her power or 
authority to alter it.” 


‘“QOn the other hand, the Church is free for the sake of some 
greater good to admit changes and modifications in her discipline 
and in legislation which concerns times and circumstances. She 
has power over her own commandments and over questions of 
discipline, such as clerical celibacy, communion under both kinds, 
over her liturgy, and the language in which her liturgy is clothed. 
Nor would she hesitate again to make concessions, as she did in 
times past, for the sake of some great good, could they be shown to 
surpass in value adhesion to the points of discipline to be relaxed.” 


In April, 1895, Leo XIII. addressed a second letter to 
the English People. Amongst them, in spite of their 
Protestantism, he saw the grace of God working: in 
the fearlessness with which so many proclaim the rights 
of God and the laws and teaching of Christ, in their. 
efforts to preserve for the people at large an education 
based on religious teaching, in the strict public observance 
of the Sunday and in the general spirit of respect for the 
Holy Scriptures, in the great attention they pay to 
social questions, and in their numerous and varied charit- 
able works. He saw it also in the increasing number 
of “those religious and discreet men who sincerely 
labour much for reunion with the Catholic Church ”— 
in Lord Halifax and his colleagues. He would, therefore, 
that all, to whatever community or institution they might 
belong, should pray for light to know the truth in all 
its fullness, and toembrace the designs of God with entire 
faithfulness. Time, he says, may have caused changes 
tending to intensify existing divisions, but that is no 
reason why we should give up hope of reconciliation 
and peace. “ For we must not judge of such great 
issues from a human standpoint only, but rather must 
we look to the power and mercy of God.” 

Had this letter been written after the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1920, its reception might have been very 
different. As it was, the result was not encouraging, 
save in the case of Lord Halifax and the English Church 
Union, whose enthusiasm had half persuaded the Pope, 
in spite of remonstrances on the part of Cardinal Vaughan 
and Abbot Gasquet, that England was about to return 
to her former allegiance. Cardinal Vaughan was at one 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury in thinking that 
the Pope had been misinformed with respect to the 
situation in England. On behalf of the Catholic Bishops 
of England he declares that “we are absolutely one 
with the Holy Father in our desire to promote Reunion” ; 
but he none the less thinks the Pope’s action in being 
the first to offer an olive branch was premature. Alone 
amongst the English bishops Dr. Brownlow of Clifton 
held out the least hope of corporate reunion, and even 
he, after drawing a glowing picture of “ what a true 
corporate reunion of this country with Catholic Christen- 
dom would bring,” is constrained to admit that, devoutly 


as such a consummation is to be desired, it scare 
more than a “ fair, but empty dream.” 


in 1896 the Encyclical de Unitate made it clear that the 


time being. It has been revived, however, by the Appediie with 
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Much has happened since these letters were Written 


divinely instituted jurisdiction of the Holy See must fp 
accepted as a condition of Reunion, and the Bul pee 
Apostolicae Curae put an end to the hopes of Anglicay Swed 

: , oe i MS Cori 
that Rome might recognize the validity of their orden, fF lengt 
With it vanished the hope of corporate reunion for the 7?” 


the a 


of the Lambeth Conference in 1920, and has been inteys. wait! 
fied by the conferences at Malines. Is it justified ? Most W 
Catholics in this country would answer emphatically jy 

the negative. With Cardinal Vaughan they hold that tp advi 
idea of corporate reunion is an ignis fatuus, no less yh whic 
in our day than it was in his. On our part the conditioy—! — mos 


of reunion are, and must remain, those which theCardinlf the 


stated so lucidly at Preston thirty years ago. A modifica... -poti 
tion of discipline is possible, given adequate cause, hy so w 
in matters of faith we cannot yield. The decrees (f  peen 
Trent and of the Vatican are as vital to us as are thoef shop 
of Ephesus and Niceae. We cannot go back upon anf) obta 
defined dogma without renouncing our belief in that divinh with 
guidance which we believe to have been vouchsafed iy) the { 
the Church to secure her against error. And what chanel I wa 
is there of Anglicans or of any other group of Christiayf)  yery 
in this country accepting that position? The voice df of ne 
Protestantism grows feebler, but dislike of Rome anf all |: 
Roman methods is no less strong. The Anglo-Catholicf Hung 
have moved a little nearer, but in faith and practice thf It is 
Anglican Church as a whole seems to us no less divide? abou 
than it was in Vaughan’s day. The faith of the Lambe -thanl 
Conference is certainly not our faith, and who shail fom) comp 
ulate another, acceptable to all the parties concernel{) Andr 
The Faith and Order Conference failed to do so, and th taker 
Malines Conferences accomplished little and have con) some’ 
to an end. from 

From the human standpoint the situation seeng out h 
hopeless, but, on the other hand, as Leo said, it is wi finger 
from the human standpoint only that great issues agg and | 
to be judged. Christianity in its dividedness is still hooti 
scandal, a scandal that alienates thousands from Chr} will t 
every year and keeps millions away. If England retumsg hideo 
to Catholic unity that scandal, as the Bishop of Clft@ drawl 
‘saw, would be largely removed. The movement towang® not r 
reunion grows stronger and Anglicanism grows mg hootii 
Catholic every year. If in Cardinal Vaughan’s di} Franc 


this signified an outpouring of grace, it does so still, Bat 














the outpouring is in no wise abating. The Cardinl§} in Bu 
words are still true: “ there is evidently something beiq@ deseri 
prepared for our England in the secrets of Divi by all 
Providence.” As then, so now, Catholic opinion the fg 
England is unsympathetic towards the idea of corpo most. 
reunion because it seems to lie beyond the bounds @ told o 
practicability. Convince us that it does not, and,@ in Bu 
Cardinal Vaughan said: ‘“ there is nothing—absolutl jt can 
nothing—that we would not do to bring this a step new his fy 
realization.” Lesuig J. WALKER, 549 first ty 
[We have already published in this series an introductory arlid'™® take h 
the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, “The Anglican Position” Wy — 
Bishop of Middleton, ‘‘ The Orthodox Point of View” by Archi al 
Yermanos of Thyateira, and ‘ Reunion and the South I . Test of 
Scheme” by the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett. Next week we shall p progra 
“The South Indian Proposals and the Church of England” Wt 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D.—Ep. Spectator. | side of 
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’ oe a flight of steep stairs and find yourself in the full glare 
ae Europe Revisited of the sun and among flowered terraces thronged by 
rth V.—Budapest Il hundreds of brightly dressed bathers who would do 
nat < ; credit to Deauville. Round the large green-tiled 
aie Ero Shee Naar Tp pant a oF beg ht atten swimming-pool are tiers of seats, and along one side of 














ceived during a tour through Northern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
gweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the Danzig 
Corridor. The writer of these articles has just returned from a 
lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he has had special 
opportunities of meeting many of the political leaders. Under 

above heading he is contributing a series of articles dealing 
with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, of 
wnich this is the conclusion of the fifth.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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) Ss ITH a growing tourist traffic to be catered for I 
vally in think the Hungarian authorities would -be well 
hat thf advised to provide more frequent notices in a language 
less pf which is intelligible to the visitor. Magyar is one of the 


most difficult languages in the world, and yet in several of 
the museums and art exhibitions at Budapest all the 
notices were in Hungarian. Budapest did not seem to me 
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se, but so well provided with shops for the tourist as might have 
rees of beenexpected. I could find no Anglo-American chemist’s 
e tho shop with a good selection of medicaments. I tried to 
on aie obtain several well-known British proprietary articles 
t divine without success, and I went to four or five druggists in 
afed tf the futile search for a Fahrenheit clinical thermometer— 
chanef J was told that Celsius was much better, which was not 
ristiayf yery satisfactory from my point of view. The problem 


‘oice df of noise is a very real one in Budapest, just as it is in 
ne aif all large European cities, and I understand that the 


atholich 
Lice the 
divided 
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Hungarian authorities propose taking action this autumn. 
It is high time. In Great Britain;-when we grumble 
about the noise of our motor traffic, we should really 
thank our stars. A drive along Piccadilly is a rest cure 


Ilfom—> compared with an outing in the Vienna Ring or the 
emed§) Andrassy Ut in Budapest. One morning I was being 
and ti taken round the city by some Hungarian friends to see 
cou) something of the capital’s social welfare work, and 


from the moment I got into the car until we arrived at 


seen out luncheon place the driver practically never took his 
t is wile finger off the electric horn. He drove full steam ahead 
ues age and seemed to think that provided he never stopped 
; still hooting his obligations to society were at an end. When 
1 Chris will the peoples of Europe rise up and put a stop to this 
etumd™ hideous nightmare of noise which is one of the chief 
Clift drawbacks to Continental Europe? The phenomenon is 
towarigy not restricted to any one country; I have found the 
y$ mote hooting fiend equally to the fore in Scandinavia, Poland, 
n’s day France, Italy, and throughout all Central Europe. 
till, Bathing in the river and in public-baths is as popular 
india in Budapest as it is in Vienna. In a previous article I 
1g be described a visit to a popular public-bath patronized 
Divi by all classes in Vienna. On this occasion I will describe 
nion #% the famous St. Gellert Bath in Budapest which is the 
orponias most luxurious public bath I have ever visited. I was 
yunds @ told of a certain Scotsman who arrived the previous year 
and, in Budapest during the hot weather—and when it likes 
solute it can be as hot in Budapest as anywhere in Europe— 
p nei his friends took him round the usual sights during the 
, SITE first two days of his visit. Only on the third day did they 
artic take him to the St. Gellert Bath ; after that he said that 
in he wanted to see no more sights, but would spend the 
h Ii@@ rest of his visit in the bath. Unfortunately a very full 
vy programme prevented me from doing likewise. On the 


side of a hill looking towards attractively laid out public 
gardens is a huge building, partly hotel and partly «. 
bathing establishment. In the great entrance hall and 
palm garden all well-to-do Budapest seems to be 
assembled. Having taken your tickets, and they are 
hot cheap, you proceed to the enormous men’s dressing- 
tooms where seemingly endless rows of cabins confront 
“@you. You put on your bathing things, and you walk up 
















the bath is an open-air café with bathers sitting 
under large coloured sheltering umbrella-shaped awnings. 
On the other side is the public park. From the 
standpoint of the swimmer a bathe was not much fun 
as humanity was packed like sardines in the pool, but 
no one seemed to mind. The great attraction of the 
St. Gellert Bath is the mechanical contrivance which 
makes artificial waves. A warning siren is heard and 
then the waters begin to move, and in a few seconds 
great waves come rushing along the whole length of the 
bath, to the great enjoyment of the vociferous bathers, 
who duck up and down and plunge through the waves 
as at the seaside. After dark the bath is lit up by 
submerged lights and becomes a great pool of light. 
Some day some enterprising concern will provide the 
West End of London with a bathing establishment like 
the St. Gellert Bath at Budapest, and when it does I 
am sure it will not lack custom. 


The Russians, Estonians or Finns are said to be the 
best linguists in Europe. Certainly the Hungarians run 
them close, and there is a very marked increase in the 
number of those who speak English compared with 
pre-War days. The Press department of the Foreign 
Office is one of the best organized I have met in any 
country, and on its staff are well-informed men speaking 
English perfectly who take a personal pride in their 
work and are anxious that the impressions the visitor 
takes away from Hungary should be wholly favourable. 
Since the War most countries have their Press sections 
for the benefit of visiting journalists, but there is a great 
difference in their efficiency. Every nation should throw 
open its doors to the visiting investigator, who is 
frequently a very busy man with little time to spare, and 


enable him to make the most of his visit. This is not 
underhand propaganda—it is common sense. How will 


the nations of the world get to know each other better 
and the cause of international co-operation be furthered 
unless opportunities of personal contact are available? 
The wrong kind of propaganda is that which only 
seeks to show the visitor institutions from which 
he will draw favourable conclusions. A wise nation helps 
the visitor to see whatever he wishes to. When I was 
in Budapest I asked to see slums, largely caused by the 
overcrowding since the War owing to the number of 
Hungarians who have crowded into the capital from 
some of the neighbouring countries. I was shown the 
slums, but, to my shame, I saw nothing comparable to 
what I should see at home. 

One of the pleasantest ways of ending the day in 
Budapest is to dine in an open-air restaurant, listening 
to gipsy music. A favourite haunt, called in German 
“Zum Alten Nussbaum ”’ (the old nut tree), is situated 
in Buda. The entrance is through an ordinary-looking 
building, but at the back is a large courtyard full of 
trees and oleanders in flower. Here, behind the green 
tracery, you can sample every kind of Hungarian delicacy 
and listen to a gipsy band whose music is like nothing 
so much as the wind soughing through the trees. Your 
Hungarian friends discuss with you the future of their 
country and Eastern Europe, and you go to bed wishing 
it were possible to find some way out of the Hungarian 
tangle. In my next article I will deal with the various 
aspects of the Hungarian problem. J. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Cry from Hong-Kong 


(The writer of this article is tho Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protecticn Socisty. He has 
contributed to the columns of the Syecta‘or on several occasions. 
—Eb. Spectator.) 
rFX\HREE months ago Parliament was given to under- 

stand that Lord Passfield would issue shortly a 
statement of policy upon the Mui Tsai system of slavery 
in Hong-Kong, but nothing is yet known of the intention 
of the Government upon this matter of such vital im- 
portance to Britain’s reputation. 

When, two years ago, a full disclosure was made of the 
system of slavery in the Protectorate of Sierra Leone, 
Mr. Amery refused to wait for the ordinary meeting of 
the Legislative Council, but requested the Governor of 
Sierra Leone to summon immediately a special meeting 
of that Council and to telegraph to him in draft legisla- 
tion for the abolition of slavery and the liberation of the 
215,000 slaves. So far as is known to-day not a single 
slave has in fact been set free in Hong-Kong through 
legislative or administrative activity; and there are 
10,000 of these slaves in the Colony, whilst across the 
frontier in China there are, it is estimated, over 2,000,000 
little slaves held in bondage under precisely the same system. 

Of course, we are told there is no slavery in Hong-Kong, 
because British Law says so. Forty years ago Lord 
Kimberley, disturbed at statements made that slavery 
was widespread in Hong-Kong, called for reports which 
were in turn submitted by him to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, who advised him that slavery could not exist in 
Hong-Kong because it had been abolished by law! This 
failed to satisfy Lord Kimberley, who held that the 
person who paid money for another person believed that, 
he had bought a slave and that the person who was 
transferred by this money transaction believed that he 
or she had in fact been sold as a slave. 

Forty years passed away and the misery, degradation 
and drudgery of these 10,000 Mui Tsai (child slaves) were 
forgotten; then a remarkable thing occurred in Hong- 
Kong. On a Sunday evening in October, 1919, the 
Cathedral bells summoned the people of Hong-Kong to 
the evening service. The preacher mounted the pulpit 
and gave out his text :— 

‘** What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do justly, 

and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
The preacher then startled his hearers by declaring that 
although justice was supposed to dominate human rela- 
tionships in Hong-Kong, yet slavery continued to flourish 
at their very doors. The preacher went on to expose the 
degradation and suffering involved in the buying and 
selling of human beings, and urged the congregation to 
investigate conditions. At the conclusion of the service 
the congregation left the Cathedral. Most of those who 
had listened to the sermon thought all too little of what 
they had heard; yet amongst those who had listened 
with surprise and indignation to the moving appeal of 
the clergyman was the courageous wife of a British Naval 
Officer, who determined that at all costs she would 
investigate the condition of slavery alluded to by the 
preacher. For some months she went in and out of the 
homes of Hong-Kong, and was horrified to find that what 
had disturbed Lord Kimberley forty years before, and 
that which forty-nine years earlier had been declared by 
the Lord Chief Justice of Hong-Kong to be slavery, was 
still in existence in all its loathsome forms in Hong-Kong ; 
and Mrs. Haslewood, the wife of Commander Haslewood, 
then determined that civilization should be informed of 
the state of affairs in Hong-Kong. 

The concern, which had been generated in Hong- 
Kong itself, spread to Great Britain and was of such 
volume that it awakened vigorous activity in the British 


—— 


Parliament, and Mr. Winston Churchill ultimately 

: : Save 
a promise to Members of Parliament that the system 
should be abolished within one year. That promise Was 
given by Mr. Churchill seven years ago, and everybody 
believed then that it would be carried out. Now Comes 
the information that nothing has been changed and thy 
the very Ordinance that Mr. Winston Churchill des 
patched to Hong-Kong has only been applied in cert, 
parts; moreover, it is asserted that whilst there Wer 
only 9,000 Mui Tsai slaves in Hong-Kong when y, 
Churchill made his statement in Parliament, there g, 
now more than 10,000, and the prices paid for these \jj 
Tsai slaves are higher than ever before. 

I have before me as I write a budget of police ony 
proceedings in connexion with Mui Tsai cases, Pry 
these I select three of the most recent. 

The first concerns the case of a little boy, Fung Yq, 
This little fellow had “ changed hands ” for 140 dollay 
say £14, and according to the evidence of Detectiy,. 
sergeant Fitches the sale was “a perfectly lawful tran. 
action,” which had taken place through the Secretarig 
for Chinese Affairs. 

The second case came before the court only last mont) 
through an allegation of cruelty. The child concem¢ 
was only seven years of age (apparently nobody in Hon. 
Kong seems to see any objection to employing a child 
seven years!), but she had already been sold sever 
times. According to the evidence, the child was brought 
from the Sun Wai district and first sold in Hong-Kong 
about one year old. The defending counsel claimed thi 


the proper procedure had been adopted in this casi 


because “‘ when the girl was bought by the woman |i 
Wong Shi” she treated her not as a slave but as a 


adopted daughter: the visible marks of cruelty inflictel® 


upon the child demonstrated the kind of treatment @ 
which she had been the victim. 

The third case I select is one which illustrates the “ cycle 
of a slave girl. The first stage was that of the origi 
sale of the child at the age of thirteen years. Atti 
time she was sold for domestic work and the price of th 
sale was only £2. But she attracted the attention ofi 
new purchaser, who offered the owner a £10 increase a 
the deal, which was accepted and the sale price was tha 
agreed at £12. The third stage commenced immediatel, 
because when this purchaser took the girl home she wi 
forthwith subjected to such treatment that she attemptti 
to escape. At the fourth stage the Secretary for Chins 
Affairs stepped in and commenced proceedings ft 
cruelty and had the child sent to the Po Leung Kuk, 
semi-official institution to which Mui Tsai are sent te 
porarily. The fifth and final stage was an appeal by? 
mother for the return of her child, but she was toll 
“Your daughter has been sold ; there is nothing furtl 
we can do for you.” 

Great Britain has given a splendid lead to the Lea 
of Nations upon the question of slavery. Through t4 
efforts of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Lord Irwin, § 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Cecil, the League ™ 
committed itself to the great task of ‘“ The abolition 
slavery in all its forms.” 

Here, in a British Colony equipped with a higl 
efficient administration, is a system of slavery wl 
which at least 10,000 child slaves are held in bondag 
whilst others are daily subjected to the process of barté 
They are sold for purposes which lead to both physi 
suffering and moral degradation, often exposed 
torture and cruelty of the most heinous kind. 

From the depths of this misery these child voices 
ringing over the intervening ocean to us for pity # 
succour. Who will listen to their cry ? 

Joun H, Hsnnis 
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Yen Busybodies on Hampstead Heath 
i) ’ i 

<ysten [With much of Mr. Joad’s plea we are in sympathy, but there 
SE Wag has got to be a happy medium. We must try to preserve Hampstead 
rybody Heath and Kenwood in their wild state as far as that is possible, 
| but we must also recognize that until democracy is better educated 
i: rinted notices and litter baskets are a necessity.—Ep. Spectator.] 
1 1 ° 

le AMPSTEAD HEATH must at one time have been 


a very lovely place. The ground is undulating, 
runing up and down into a succession of little hills 
and valleys, the soil fertile, the grass green, and there 
is an immense variety of trees which blossom gorgeously 
in the spring and exhibit all the colours of an exquisite 
decay inthe autumn. There are still living in Hampstead 
eople who lament the tasteful elegance which characterized 
its best days, when ladies and gentlemen rode their horses, 
took constitutionals and made discreet love beneath 
the trees. ven now on a fine autumn morning, with 
the sound of sheep bells in one’s ears, the tops of trees 


Certain 
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court 
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dollars ag 
i sticking out of the mists in the valleys, the leaves every 
| trans colour from red to gold, and a view of all London 


shimmering in the haze, the Heath is a place of modified 


"etarit 

enchantment. 
month That the Heath should decline from its pristine quiet 
rcemdfm and beauty was toa large extent inevitable. The tube 


came to Hampstead; trams and ’buses brought people 
to within a couple of hundred yards from its southern 
boundary, and London, that is to say Kentish Town 


several 
rrougli and Camden Town, discovered the Heath. It became, 
Cong a in fact, a northern “ lung.” The bank holiday invasions 


instead of being. isolated catastrophes flooding the 
Heath with humanity on Mondays and leaving it sub- 
merged beneath a scurf of newspapers, paper bags, 
cigarette packets, and empty tins, have of recent years 
shown a tendency to extend themselves in an attenuated 
form over the remainder of the week, and a couple of 
merry-go-rounds cater in the evenings for belated merry 
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cycle’ makers all through the summer months. Naturally 
origin the Heath has suffered in the process. Year by year 


upon this tormented piece of ground I have seen the 
paths grow wider, the grass sparser, the trees shabbier, 
and the scurf of litter thicker. In the wake of the 
people have appeared nettles, Nature’s inevitable 
; commentary upon man. Of these things, however, I 
do not complain ; it is good that more and more people 
should use Hampstead Heath, and its deterioration 
is the price we have to pay for having educated a 
democracy to enjoy Nature, but not, as yet, to preserve 
what they enjoy. Most people—the fact is, alas, obvious 
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Kuki —do not yet know how to treat the country, and 
nt tem Until they do, the decline in natural beauty is inevitable. 
byt What is, however, just matter for complaint, is the 
s tole Policy of those entrusted with the upkeep and protection 
fur Of the Heath. The appointed guardian of the Heath 


8s, I believe, the Parks and Open Spaces Committee of 


Leagd the L.C.C. How far the Committee is responsible for the 
igh ti policy adopted, how far it is the outcome of the misdirected 
vin, Simm CReTZY of over-zealous officials, I do not know; but whoever 
ue hig 5 Tesponsible, the result is disastrous. The policy in 
ition @@ Westion may be described as a persistent attempt to 


tun Hampstead Heath into a sort of ornamental public 
hig S2tden and pleasure ground. In pursuit of this object 
toads are laid down, fences are put up, trees are lopped 


r unde 
ondagt and mutilated, jolly little woodland paths covered with 
part *Sphalt or gravel, and wire baskets for the receipt cf 
physid litter nailed onto the trees. The Heath, in fact, is to be 
sed tidied and smartened up, and regularity and order imposed 

upon the sweet disorder of Nature. Meanwhile notice 
es col 0ards sprout by the dozen warning man not to disarray 
ity a What officials have set straight. There are spots on 

Which half-a-dozen different boards are clustered, each 
kis th its separate prohibition. 





Some four .years ago Kenwood was added to the 
Heath, a lovely tract of undulating park-like country, 
which might have done credit to any of the great estates 
of the Dukeries. To-day its wildness is tamed, its 
beauty dimmed, not by the people for whose use and 
enjoyment it has been preserved, but by its alleged 
preservers. For Kenwood in a wild state was an offence 
to the guardians of London’s open spaces. They could 
not let it alone. Scarcely did it become national property, 
when stakes were driven in, wires were stretched across, 
fences erected, asphalt paths laid down. A jolly little 
bit of marsh land was drained; the irregular contours 
of a grassy slope flattened out. Grass grown steps 
leading to lawns were gravelled, the lawns themselves 
enclosed and the whole stretch of land fenced in and 
locked up in the evening. 

Or consider what is done to the trees. Every spring, 
about February or March, there begins a great pruning 
and pollarding and lopping of the Hampstead trees. So 
destructive is this that the number of willows alone in 
Hampstead must have been diminished by a quarter 
in the last twelve years. The lopping is ruthlessly and 
abominably done. Even assuming that for some obscure 
reason of arboriculture it is necessary from time to 
time to cut large pieces off fine trees, some attention 
might be paid to the shape of the trees selected for 
treatment, some regard to the amenities of the landscape. 
No such considerations appear to weigh with the guardians 
of Hampstead Heath. There is, or rather there was, a 
particularly fine group of elms outside the block of flats 
known as “ The Pryors.”” These were very old trees, 
shapely and spacious, showing a network of delicate 
tracery against the winter sky.. Last March their enemies 
descended upon them and mutilated them out of all 
recognition. To-day the beauty of these elms is gone ; 
they present an ugly, ragged outline against the sky, 
and the melancholy stumps of hacked limbs jut bleakly 
from the outraged trunks. 

There was a lovely big willow which stood at the meeting 
point of Christchurch Road and Willow Road, and 
overshadowed a trough of water from which horses are 
accustomed to drink on their way up the hill. Two 
years ago it was cut down. The oilicial explanation 
given in this and in every other case is that the trees 
are dangerous, by which is meant that in a gale of 
abnormal strength they are liable to lose a branch or so. 
In this sense of the word every tree, not only in Hampstead 
but throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
is dangerous. If people will go and stand under trees 
in hurricanes of wind they must expect what they 
get. In this sense, chimney pots are dangerous, because 
they may be blown down, or roofs are dangerous because 
in a gale they may shed their tiles. The fact that this 
is not regarded as a sufficient excuse for removing people’s 
roofs and chimney pots makes one wonder why this 
typical official excuse should be allowed to justify the 
gradual destruction of all that makes Hampstead beautiful. 

Why, it may be asked, this rage for interference ? 
Partly no doubt it is simple official zeal. But the real 
reason, I suspect, lies deeper than this. Urban man 
has lost the power of taking the country naturally. A 
piece of untouched country puts him out of countenance ; 
it makes him feel small and trivial and vulgar, and to 
put himself at ease he must somehow contrive to leave 
his mark upon it. Presented with a tract of compara- 


tively virgin country, he likes to do something to and 
with it. And so he sets to work “ improving” and 


“* developing,” laying down paths and putting up fences, 
pruning and clipping and draining and smartening and 
tidying, making ornamental and useful the haphazard 
uselessness of beauty. 


So he justifies himself in his 
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own eyes, and, having made his mark, is content. The 
keepers of the Heath are urban. They are not country 
people, and they do not know how to come to terms 
with the country that they may be at ease in it. And 
so when Hampstead Heath is delivered up to them to 
work their will upon it, they instinctively set to work 
to turn it into a public garden. The Heath initially 
was a lovely piece of wild country. As such it was 
given to us, and as such it should be our aim to preserve 
it. The proper policy in regard to the Heath is accord- 
ingly a very simple one: it would rarely interfere and 
never “improve.” The depredations of vandalism must 
—it is obvious—be checked; litter must be cleared 
away; an occasional tree may need to be planted and 
the fences that protect the bird sanctuaries kept up. 
For the rest the Heath should be left as it is. And so 
upon all zealous: officials, and well meaning busybodies, 
upon all improvers and tree cutters and smarteners and 
tidiers, we cannot too earnestly enjoin the maxim, 
“Leave the Heath alone.” C. E. M. Joan. 


Our Eldets 


[This article, which is one giving expression to “The Younger 
Point of View,” and providing an opportunity for the younger 
generation to express their views, which are not necessarily those 
of the Spectator, is a reply to the article in our issue of Octoker 5th, 
on ** Youth,” by the ‘* Elder Critic.” ——Ep. Spectator.] 

NY who were fortunate enough to read “ An Elder 
Critic’s ” article on “ Youth” in the Spectator 
of October 5th. cannot but have been impressed by that 
writer’s broadminded tolerance and scrupulous fairness 
ofmind. In these days such sympathetic understanding 
of our position is, unfortunately, the exception rather 
than the rule. It is for us, therefore, to show our 
appreciation by attempting, as well as may be, to return 
the compliment. 

How is it, then, that we of the younger generation have 
succeeded so unaccountably in losing touch with our 
elders ? In great measure, as “ Elder Critic ” suggested, 
the answer is historical. Our grandfathers were privi- 
leged to live in an age of discovery such as had never 


before been contemplated in the history of the world.. 


An age in which no belief, however sacred, no conviction, 
however hallowed by tradition, seemed safe from the 
attacks of a newly found science. An age, in short, of 
social, political, industrial and above all religious upheaval. 
Is it to be wondered at that they clung fast, in that sea 
of shifting values, to all established principles, to any 
arbitrary rules of conduct which could afford firm ground 
to stand on? Is it surprising that they took good care 
to inculcate those rules into their children ? 

But for us who were born in the twentieth century 
the situation is very different. We did not discover 
democracy ; we did not breed Darwin ; we did not invent 
steam engines. Our problems are problems of improve- 
ment rather than invention. We live, for all that may 
be said to the contrary, in an age of consolidation. And 
what happens ? When before it was essential to have 
firm hold on oneself in preparation for none knew what 
fresh revolution of knowledge or thought, to-day we 
know, or think we know, what we are and where we 
are going. Consequently, we do not feel the same need 
either for the faith or the ideals of our forefathers. We 
can afford, for a change, to be a little sceptical. 

The trouble, however, is not that our environment 
has changed and with it our sense of values, but that 
our elders, with the best intentions in the world, seek to 
impose upon us their philosophy of life for no other 
reason but that they have found it successful themselves. 
If we remonstrate, we are answered with scorn: ‘‘ I am 
older than you and therefore know better.” That, of 
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course, ends the argument. But in reality there jg yo his. the 
wisdom so dangerous as the wisdom of experience, exists I 
What is right in one set of circumstances is not neces. for aut 
sarily either right or desirable in another. The problen and wit 
with which we are confronted to-day is to persuade oy which’ 
parents that times have changed sufficiently to justify Byave fc 
the drastic change in outlook which they find so alarming; fof our 
that what is different is not necessarily worse. no long 

That there are, in fact, valid reasons for at least part BB golely ¢ 





of our behaviour is proved by a glance at two of the 
most common objects of parental disapprobation—oy 
manners and our morals. It is repeatedly urged against 
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the modern young man that he lacks courtesy in his & gentenc 
dealings with the opposite sex. That is perfectly tre [on the 





But the criticism is not altogether relevant. It fails, 
for one thing, to take account of the fact that the opposite 
sex is no longer in statu quo. To-day many women 
resent as an implication of weakness or inferiority 
attentions which they hitherto expected as the privilege 
of a weaker sex. It is not that the young man of to-day 
is less respectful or more lazy.or more thoughtless than 
his predecessors. It is simply that a complicated social 
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readjustment has taken place, which renders the pre [tae 
viously accepted attitude at least temporarily meaningles, | yy, hs 
The essence of good manners is the ability to accom J unaccou 
modate oneself unobtrusively to any situation. had ree 
And tl ‘morals. Here again the emancipation |e", 
And then, our morals. Here again the emancipation J ind be: 
of women has much for which to answer. Where before FF * great. 
certain subjects, certain ideas, were categorized a ng 
: : ° : . yy the 
‘““unmentionable ” outside the strictest male society, FF onthusi 
to-day young women demand to have their opinion It ist 
asked on every subject under the sun. And what can (sap 
: LIE: : : ee : anticipa 

be discussed privately in conversation is invariably, FB 4 firs 
sooner or later, discussed openly in books or on the § middle- 
stage. It is just here that the trouble begins. Anxious J 5imon, 
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parents find their offspring calmly debating actions and 
principles which, in “ Elder Criiic’s ’» own words, “ make 











their hair stand on end.” Unfortunately, too few of — 
them resign themselves to that experience with such F ine flog 
admirable philosophic calm. The majority leap at once Fon leav 
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to the conclusion that the young of this generation are 






scandalously immoral. Then, i 
But there are two very obvious fallacies inherent in § come, « 
any such denunciation. In the first place, it assumes nee 





that reading, writing or talking about certain modes 
of conduct inevitably involves their subsequent practice, 
whereas a moment’s reflection shows that in no sphere 
of life is this actually the case. And secondly, by what 
authority, we wonder, do our progenitors set themselves 
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up to judge such actions, when committed, as immoral! ae 
It is here that we come upon the crux of the whde oat 
situation. To us, ‘the condemnation of other people's scene, “ 
moral behaviour implies a degree of self-confidence which a 
we, for all our naive conceit, find quite beyond ou ance 
powers of comprehension. Our elders, apparently, have Bemaciat 
no such difficulty. For them, right and wrong at mevies 
easily distinguished, moral blacks and_ whites quite by a br 
simply separated. But when we ask how these judgments ln turn, 
are arrived at, we are answered always with rules of vats 
conduct which seem strangely obsolete, moral laws Huddle: 
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which savour strongly of cant, and & priori assumptions 
which we cannot admit. It is then that it becomes 9 
difficult for us to understand one another. Morality, 
or more particularly, sexual morality, is regarded by 
the older generation purely objectively ; but for 
there are no objective moral canons of whose ultimate 
rightness we can feel certain. For us the words “ moral’ 
and “immoral” signify relative not absolute states. 
No doubt the opinions expressed above will strike the 
majority of those to whom this essay is addressed 38 
shamefully heretical. But: it is precisely because ° 
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his that such an uncompromising attitude at present 
exists between us. It is not that we have lost all regard 
for authority ; it is authority backed only by tradition, 
and with no specific sanction for its claim on our respect, 
which we refuse to recognize. It is not even that we 
have forgotten our religion, though we have lost much 
of our faith in Christianity. It is simply that we are 
no longer prepared to accept moral and ethical standards 
solely on the recommendation of our parents. For this 
we neither expect nor ask to escape criticism. We only 
ask not to be judged—or rather not to be prejudged. 
Give us time to sce what we can do before passing 
gntence. In the meanwhile, a little less intractability 
on the one hand, and a little more consideration on the 
other, would do much to bridge the gulf. It is only 
on those rare occasions when critics like the writer of 
last week’s article come into the open, that it is possible 
for us to attempt, however inadequately, to state our 
I. M. Parsons. 


The Theatre 


case. 


[* Tue SILVER Tassiz.” By SEAN O'CasEY. AT THE APOLLO 


THEATRE. ] 


Boxe had heard that Mr. Sean O’Casey’s play had been 


unaccountably refused by the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. One 
had read, in an evening paper, that Mr. O’Casey himself 
judged it to be his best ; that he had put passion and power 
and beauty into it; that, in a word—his own word—it is 
“great.” ... After these preliminaries came the leading 
criticisms from the experienced dramatic critics—too jaded 
by theatre going to be taken in. Those that I read were 
enthusiastic, 

It is never wise to expect too much. Possibly my sense of 
disappointment may have been due partly to these high 
anticipations. But you shall judge. 

A first act in Sylvester Heegan’s home. Heegan, the usual 
middle-aged gossip, with pipe, discussing with another, 
Simon, the exploits, as footballer and amateur boxer, of 
young Heegan. A good deal of talk, some dry humour— 
dismally interrupted by the intolerable Salvationist spoutings 
of an unexplained Susie Monican, resident with the Heegans 
whom she threatens with hell fire. 

Mr. Heegan’s pipe is also embittered by the descents, from 
the floor above, of a maltreated wife, whose brutal husband, 


‘on leave from the War, breaks up the home with crashes and 


thuds, Bullied wife and elder Heegan take comic refuge 
under a truckle bed. They tremble as the brute appears. 


-Then, in common with an invading football party, they wel- 


come, and cheer the departure of, the hero—young Heegan, 
who, with Mr. Charles Laughton’s shape and voice, can ob- 
viously never have stood on a football field, without collapsing 


“through short wind, for more than a few minutes. 


An episodic first act, then, of varied humours ; some raw 
enough, like the under-the-bed bit, others excellently phrased ; 
the whole ending in an admirable touch of irony, as young 
Heegan’s mother thanks the Lord that the boys have got 
“safely” off to France. 

Hope springs eternal in the theatre ! 
get more of that quality. 

But, as the curtain rises upon Mr. Augustus John’s beautiful 
scene, ““ Somewhere in France,’ we see that irony and comic 
episodes are for the moment to give place to—shall we say, 
passion and power and beauty ? I wish I could honestly 
agree. A figure of death, in trench helmet, mud-stained, 
emaciated, murmurs of dry bones over a parapet. A man is 
tied toa wheel. A little knot of soldiers shudder in, and chant 
expressionistically—that word, that method, that mistake ! — 
bya brazier. The ennui, the dreariness of it all is their song. 
‘1 turn, or in unison, they “ put it across.” Now and then 
lntervene staff officers—grotesquely burlesqued to symbolize 
the alleged vast imbecility of the directive mindlessness, 
Huddled, the men listen ; Death playing chorus ; and, “ to 
he guns !”* all cry, as again the curtain falls, and the Tommies 
ing, * We believe in God and we believe in thee ! *—meaning 


Doubtless we shall 


the great gun. 


_We have all heard it said that nobody need try to paint 
tnice, because Venice is already a picture. This is demon- 
rye untrue ; but true it is that the War is, in itself and for 
time, such a ready-made tragedy that the dramatist has 
my to import a piece of it—a suggestion of it—to harass the 
tart. So Mr. O’Casey had really no need to transport us 
gs 4 non-realistic plane. His impressionism is outdone by 
y photograph—say, a scene from Journey's End :— 
“‘ There’s no more to be said, 
And when we are dead 
We may understand it all, all, all.” 


Is much gained by translating terror into that sort of doggerel? 
However, we are shocked. So we should be by a red-hot 
poker frizzling human flesh. We feel something. And we 
are, as Blake might say, “ uneasy.” 

Another act—a hospital after the War. Renewed story 
of the football-hero, now hopelessly a cripple. The red-hot 
poker (so to say) applied with vigour. The hero’s girl hates 
hospitals. She will desert him in favour of the V.C. who 
saved him. Restlessly he wheels himself about the ward ; 
while the nurse, who was the saved Salvationist of the first 
act, flirts with a young doctor, and Mr. Heegan, miraculously 
reappearing—I had hoped he was past military age—con- 
tributes a laboriously funny scene in which he is reluctant to 
obey orders and take a bath. 

Last act—the Football Club that once resounded, alas! 
with poor young Heegan’s triumphs. Mr. O’Casey will spare us 
no contrast that is sufficiently obvious and painful. So 
here he does not spare us, amidst dance music and ironical 
merriment, the impotence, the desolation, of his cripple, who 
watches the V.C. violently embracing his girl. We are not 
even spared the buffetting of the maimed man, in his chair, 
by the strong man who has supplanted him. Mr. Heegan 
senior again obliges with a “turn ’’—this time with the 
telephone he cannot manage. The brute of act one— 
his lines are all admirably spoken in Mr. Ian Hunter’s fine 
voice—is now blind and gentle. ‘‘ The best is behind,” he 
says, ‘‘ let’s face what is to come like men.” A fine word, 
with which he consoles the hysterical cripple! And they 
go off, as the once violent creature’s imbecile wife whines 
that she does so love the ukulele. Thank goodness (retro- 
spectively) that he did bully her! 

I wish I could praise this play in agreeably expressionistic 
unison with others. Perhaps some day I shall understand 
it all, all, all. At present, frankly, and in spite of fine isolated 
touches here and there, I find it a lugubrious blunder, almost 
incredibly crude in its emotional emphasis ; painful, in no 
profitable sense, with its rubbing-in of points presented by 
the dreadful theme of a wounded body derided by its surviving 
rivals in health and strength; proceeding, in a mixture of 
styles, between forced poetic exaltation and commonplace 
comic relief, to a sort of ** criticism of life ’’ that depends upon 
caricature. We must not be too hard upon the Abbey 
Theatre. It had a case. 

The discussion of Mr. O’Casey’s experiment in “ tragi- 
comedy ” has left me space only to mention, and strongly 
to recommend, Christopher St. John’s adaptation of Heijer- 
man’s The Rising Sun at the Kingsway. This is a production 
not to be missed by lovers of serious drama. I may have an 
opportunity of returning to it later on. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


Tut French season opened at the Avenue Pavilion last Monday, 
with a programme which no one intelligently interested in the 
development of the silent film should miss. Apart from three 
interesting short pieces—including a very exciting abstract 
essay called Light and Shade, composed entirely of geometrical 
forms and designs—and The Book of Hours, a rather disap- 
pointing Paris equivalent to the German film, Berlin, directed 
by Mr. Alberto Cavalcanti, the piéce de resistance was Mr. Jean 
Epstein’s Finis Terrae. 

Mr. Jean Epstein takes for his subject, the life of four French 
seamen whose trade is to collect seaweed from the bottom of 
the sea, and to burn it in perpetual bonfires on the shore for the 
ashes which contain some valuable chemical substance. These 
four men, who ply their trade at the most western and remote 
point of Finisterre, play their own parts in the film. There 
are no actors and there is no acting. The film gives a glimpse 
of life—life with all its irritations, excitements, kindlinesses 
and tragedies as experienced by these four men who are cut 
off from all contact with the outer world. One of them, a 
happy, laughing boy, breaks a bottle of wine : there is only one 
bottle left. He cuts his thumb with a bit of glass. The thumb 
festers ; fever sets in; there is no doctor ; no knife even with 
which to lance the thumb, The rest of the story tells how the 
lighthouse watchman discovers that something is wrong 
amongst these four seaweed burners, and of how help is brought 
to them from the mainland at last. 

Finis Terrae has an epic quality about it. With a singleness 
of purpose, which I have never seen equalled in any film, Mr. 
Jean Epstein gives us this realistic and sincere picture of 
these four men’s actual experiences in daily life, and of their 
picturesque home setting on the mainland. The faces of the 
four men and of the women who wait at home are real faces, 
with the stern beauty of those whose lives are led near to 
Nature—not film faces. 

The style of the film is consistent throughout : an austere 
spacious style, well fitted to the theme. The photography is 
sometimes almost painfully beautiful, but there is not a vestige 
of sentimentality about it. Finis Terrae is a great film, as 
great a film as has ever been publicly exhibited in London. 

; CELIA SIMPSON. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Paris. 
FRANCE AND THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—Since the fall of the Cartel des Gauches, when M. 
Poincaré took over the task of reorganizing the then chaotic 
state of French finances, the Left has been out of office, and 
its return to power still seems improbable. The Socialists 
and Socialist Radicals are divided amongst themselves, 
while the parties of the extreme Left may almost be said 
to be in the throes of civil war. Nothing is a better indication 
of the strength of the present Government than the recent 
resignation of M. Poincaré. 

In July, when against tremendous opposition he carried 
the ratification of the American War Debts, his personal 
prestige was greater than that of any other French statesman, 
and his sudden and unexpected resignation through ill-health 
seemed likely to be an almost irreparable loss to his party. 
But the hopes of the Left were disappointed. M. Briand 
attempted to form a Government with the assistance of the 
Radicals and Radical Socialists. They refused their con- 
currence. He accordingly came back with M. Poincaré’s 
Cabinet practically unchanged, and his majority ever since 
has enabied him to face the future with confidence. Thus 
it is evident that the Right expresses at the moment the 
general average of French opinion, and this general average 
viewed with frank disappointment the return of a Labour 
Government in England ; and if it was coldly received, the 
popularity of the present administration has certainly not 
increased since it took office. 

Mr. Snowden’s conduct of affairs at The Hague has now 
passed into history. The French delegates went to the 
Conference openly stating their opinion that the Young 
Plan, to be successful, must be accepted without modification, 
and they bitterly resented any alteration of the percentages 
which had been allotted to the creditor nations in Paris. 
Mr. Snowden’s brusque and downright diplomatic methods 
made the worst possible impression in France, and Mr. 
Henderson’s subsequent declaration that the Entente Cordiale 
had served its purpose and was now no longer needed to 
ensure the peace of Europe did nothing to modify the impres- 
sion that the Labour Government was very much out of 
sympathy with French aims and aspirations. 

The recent conclusion of an agreement with the Soviet 
Government was also badly received. It was widely remarked 
in the Press during Mr. Henderson’s conversations with 
M. Dovgalevsky that such pourparlers were futile whiie 
each country maintained a diametrically opposite thesis, 
and that if they were to lead to concrete results the concessions 
would have to come from the British side, and when the 
event justified these expectations the agreement was hailed 
as a triumph of Soviet diplomacy. In this connexion it 
must be remembered that the Communist Party is very much 
more active in France than in England, and, consequently, 
the fear of Bolshevist influence and propaganda is greater. 
But this was a minor matter, treated as such. Mr. MacDonald’s 
visit to America has, however, been considered as of first-rate 
importance, and the amount of publicity it has received is 
sufficient indication of its significance in French eyes. 

It is impossible to attempt any exposé of this very delicate 
subject without pointing out that the public utterances of 
Mr. MacDonald himself have done nothing to inspire con- 
fidence. It is felt that he is too prone to indulge in general- 
izations and expressions of lofty sentiment, and this view is 
expressed by the Journal des Débats. ‘* Il y a quelque chose 
de puéril et de dangereux de proclamer 4 toute heure qu’on 
ouvre un ére nouvelle.” French opinion brushes aside the 
avowed object of ensuring world peace by means of naval 
disarmament as by no means fully representing the object of 
this visit. It is, of course, realized that nothing can be done 
to bring about substantial reductions in naval armaments 
without Anglo-American agreement, but it is felt that such 
an agreement is likely to be very detrimental to French 
interests. 

An Anglo-Saxon hegemony is spoken of, and it seems to 
be thought that England and America intend, at the proposed 
Conference in January, to lay down the lines on which dis- 
armament is to be carried out by the other Powers. The 
condemnation of submarines is much resented. Since the 
War France has built no battleships, her cruisers are of 
the lightest and fastest type, designed primarily as troop- 
carriers; and she feels that the submarine, the cheapest 
naval weapon, is essential to the security of her coast-line. 
In this connexion it must be remembered that France considers 
naval and military armaments to be interdependent, and 
thinks it unfair that they should be classed separately for 

urposes of disarmament. Mr. MacDonald is accused of 


1aving gone to America on an ostensibly peaceful errand, 
but really to secure an Anglo-American alliance highly profit- 
able to Engiand, without any consideration of the interests 
The Echo de Paris puts this very plainly. 


of other nations, 


——<$—<— 


“ C’est une bonne affaire avant d’étre une bonne action 
Tant pis si la France en désarmant doit compromettr, ,' 
sécurité, tandis que l’Angleterre le consolide.” fon 
Since the publication of the joint declaration of vi 
MacDonald and Mr. Hoover criticism has been mo. 
directed to attempting to prove that it is of no value. ja Mr 
couched in such vague and general terms as to bind ri - 
nations to nothing. It is asserted that Mr. Macby "B.S 





has failed to conclude, an alliance with America, fo, the diver 
frequent denials of both Mr. Hoover and the British he dow! 
that any such alliance was ever contemplated are not view 
seriously ; and a situation which, so far from consolidati impr 
world-peace, positively menaced it, has been saved, acconing nent 
to the French Press, by “le bon sens americain,” Mud, I 
resentment is expressed at the attitude of the British Mae 
which is considered to be attempting already to fasten tj, and § 
responsibility for breaking up the conference upon France desir 


should its labours prove abortive. as D 
When the Chamber reassembles on October 23rd, ¥, 


Briand will be interpellated by a member of the Naval Af: pe 
Committee, and asked to urge that the dismantling of Britis . 
naval bases in the Mediterranean, which are described as 4 Hali 
constant menace to French security, should be incudgf 2°! 
on the agenda of the naval conference, as a proof of good dism 
faith. These doubts and fears exist, and are to some exteif opini 
shared by Italy, who has also received her invitation to thi the s 
conference very coldly. Space forbids any mention of ty while 
repercussions of British policy in Egypt and Palestine, py th 
the present situation has been to some extent indicated jy of | 
the points that have been made. The great object of wore MP? 
peace is in no way served by concealing or minimizing tig Final 
undoubted fact that so far the foreign policy of the Laboyle Kello 
Government has created a very sensitive and _ suspiciox§) must 
public opinion in France.—I am, Sir, &c., tion | 
A SpEcIAL CORRESPONDENT, , 
arma 
» remal 
A Hundred Yeats Ago cay. 
THe “Specrator,’ Octroser 177TH, 1829, THE 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE. . Th 
You, who are a Spectator on one of the great stages of im recen 
world, can have no idea how events strike the mind of a rechy grant 
like myself, who lives in a solitude, and sees the world aj t 
through the windows of newspapers. Not a breath of opiniagg ° ' 
reaches the stillness in which [ live: I am removed far beymig, entru 
the reach of even the distant hum of society, cr as the moda} Philij 
orthography I believe orders it, the humbug. A candid Frenigy .. up 
writer says, ‘ If I may judge from myself, man is a stupid animal’ 
and if I may judge from my own condition of understandix) debat 
the suggested interpretation of the above proverb is too tre @} 36 ou 
one. Depend upon it, a single mind is as incapable of digesting pende 
knowledge, as a single millstone is incapable of grinding cn sibel 
Friction is a law of nature. —_ 
Why is it that a man cannot walk straight and steady m indep 
dizzy ?—Because, answer the philosophers, he wants objects i belief 
comparison by which he may regulate nis perpendicular; f upon 
though man walks every day, yet being, as the Frenchman observ debat 
a stupid animal, he never acquires the art of performing tige C6040 
exercise without such outward aids. Goats have here tim freeda 
advantage; but I am not a goat, my friend, and my une longer 
standing totters in its narrow and solitary path, for want' exthud 
immediate objects assuring correctness. The newspapers spt 
the world in a map under my eye; but what a chart is t clause 
untravelled man, they are to me—I see this topic and that tommy the Se 


but have no idea of their true characters, proportions, and relat 
importance. For example, I have this week read of the peu 
between Russia and Turkey, the debut of Miss Kemble, and 
imperial of Lord Stuart de Rothesay ; and I can scarcely jut 
which matter is considered as of greatest moment to soc 
It seems to me as if your news-writers wrote on music-piy 
with five scores of emphasis under every line. Or, to # 
graphically, there is no perspective in your prints; which at 
my eye as Chinese landscapes. You, who see the actual im 
ments of the world, doubtless know from experience how to iif 
pret the representations of them ; but to judge of my perplex 
you must consider what I am, and that you cannot under 
without knowing where I am, and how I live. 

Within a dozen miles there is not a person with whom I 
converse ; and for days together I speak only to my housekté convin 
and a helper who tends my horse, and what is termed the gari@y 
Through this gaunt scene, cut a couple of square apertures ; Igy Well. 
the frames of the Chronicle and the Standard ; and you have "specific 
position and means of seeing the world. ment | 
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CHEAPSIDE. 
On Wednesday, the street-keeper of Cheapside applied to! 
Lord Mayor for an order to compel the hackney-coachma 
leave the stand in that street. The Lord Mayor said, it 4 
no doubt be a great convenience to the shop-keepers in Cheaps 
to get rid of the coach-stand; but he advised the deputi 
consult with the city solicitor. The hackney-coachmen ask ¥ 
they are to have a stand, if not in a wide street ; and whether 
accommodation of the public is not of more importance than" 
of a few shopkeepers who took up their abode in Cheapside 
the knowledge of the established hackney-coach stand oppo 
them? In other parts of the City, it is said, similar attempts 
be made to drive away the hackney-coaches. 
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Mr. MacDoNnAup’s VISIT. 

As the spokesmen, in the Press and elsewhere, for the 
diverse elements constituting American public opinion settle 
down to analyze the effects of Mr. MacDonald’s visit, the 
yiew that no man could have made a deeper or better 
impression than Mr. MacDonald did finds general endorse- 
ment. It is agreed, too, that in President Hoover Mr. 
MacDonald had a collaborator able to represent as reliably 
and as worthily as any one man could what America thinks, 
sires, and may be brought to do. Divergences on detail, 
as both men have explicitly or implicitly acknowledged, 
remain to be bridged. The feeling is general that if Great 
Britain demilitarized the Caribbean Islands and, with Canada, 
Halifax, the gesture would have an excellent effect, but it is 
not agreed that any demands for a quid pro quo, such as the 
dismantling of the Panama forts, could be met. American 
opinion, moreover, is not so convinced as to the urgency of 
the submarine issue as British opinion appears to be. Again, 
while Senator Borah and others are pressing the question 
of the freedom of the seas, there is a feeling that it may lose 
importance for America when parity is an accomplished fact. 
Finally, the Senate debate preceding the ratification of the 
Kellogg Pact is recalled as a warning that the United States 
must not be expected to commit itself to independent arbitra- 
tion or sanctions any more than to an allignee. Moral dis- 
armament has made marked progress. Physical disarmament 
' remains to be worked out in detail, and the task will not be 
easy. 





* * * * 
Tue TartFF DEBATES. 
The Senate tariff debates continue to range far and wide, 











es of ime recent general topics of discussion being the proposal for 
be gen granting independence to the Philippines and the question 
f opiniag 2 to whether Customs clerks are competent persons to be 
rv beyaife entrusted with the censorship of art and literature. The 
e€ mode 





Philippines matter was not decided so much upon its merits 
as upon the question of the propriety of including it in a tariff 
debate at all. It is none the less interesting to note that 
36 out of 81 Senators went on the record in favour of inde- 
pendence, while others promised to do so when and if the 
subject is debated in its own right. Some of the converts to 
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ady om independence, of course, are actuated frankly not by any 
sim belief in it in principle, but by their desire to impose tariffs 
“obarmge UPR the imports of Philippine sugar. The censorship 


debates yielded only modified comfort for the advocates of 
freedom. Customs clerks, the Senate decided, should no 
longer be arbiters of the ‘‘ obscene,” but their power to 
exclude the “‘ seditious ” is confirmed. The fight against this 
clause is to continue, for the decision, like all those taken by 
the Senate on the Tariff Bill, is subject to later review after 
conference with the House. The general position of the 
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and Tariff Bill is so entangled now that nobody knows what will 
cely jullie happen then or subsequently. 
0 sociel 





* * * * 
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Law ExrorceMENT. 








to 3 

‘ich are President Hoover's Law Enforcement Commission, which 
— 7 convenes this week, is prepared to settle down in earnest to the 
orplesi immense task with which it was entrusted a little over four 






months ago. Members of the Commission have not been idle 
since their appointment. Indeed, they made an immediate 
start upon their work, but the vastness and complexity of it 
convinced them that time must be taken to work out in detail 
‘ well-considered plan of action. This has been done. The 
Specific subjects of inquiry covering the whole field of law enforce- 
ment and administration, Federal, State and local, has been 
defined and divided among ten sub-committees. A number of 
Experts with special experience have been engaged to assist 
he Commission. Formidable masses of evidence, much of 
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Cheaps which has come to hand since the Commission was appointed, 
leputies Mave been accumulated and public hearings in various parts 


ask ¥ 


oth bf the country are shortly to be held. In the meantime the 







, than t ommission’s findings are awaited with increased urgency as 
aoe result of the recent prison outbreaks, the growing congestion 
a m the Courts, and the number of pending resolutions in 





ongress affecting Prohibition enforcement. 








American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


A REVISED PRAYER Book. 

Many changes are embodied in the revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
now in the hands of the printers. The revisions, which 
are the fruits of fifteen years’ carnest study, aim at greater 
textual clarity and the elimination of archaic expressions 
rather than at broad doctrinal changes. An example is seen 
in the Good Friday collect where the phrase “‘ Have mercy 
upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” is modified to 
read “‘ Have mercy upon all who know Thee not as Thou 
art revealed in the Gospel of Thy Son.” The most. con- 
spicuous changes are in the marriage service, the word 
“ obey ” being omitted from the bride’s responses, while the 
bridegroom is no longer required to declare, “* With all my 
wordly goods I thee endow.” The new book has been prepared 
by a Special Commission which has taken evident care to 
avoid impairment of the literary quality of the original text. 
It will be used for the first time on December Ist. 

* * * * 

Proressor DEWEY’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

On Sunday Professor John Dewey, the philosopher, will be 
seventy years old and the occasion is to have a fitting cele- 
bration. Scholars of national and international repute, social 
workers, and others are to join in a two-day discussion of 
the profound and far-reaching contributions which in more 
than forty years of productive work he has made to education, 
philosophy, and social progress. In social and_ political 
thought Professor Dewey is a searching critic of the American 
order, but at the same time one of its ablest interpreters 
and most heartening prophets. Where younger men see 
nothing but gloom, he looks ahead with undiminished cheer- 
fulness. Moreover, true to his own teachings, his cheerfulness 
is based upon the closest contact with the actualities about 
him. Modern organization, science, and machinery, he 
predicts, will become “a means of life and not its despotic 
master.”> Democracy he sees headed not for disaster but 
for emancipation by self-discipline and intelligence to “ a life 
of free and enriching communion.” He has been well called 
‘the philosopher not only of a new world but of the New 
World.” In honouring him America pays tribute to something 
of the best in itself. 

21 * * * 
Intinois DEALS with ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The State authorities of Illinois have decided to try a novel 
method of dealing with the unsightly billboards which deface 
the countryside. The intention is to plant trees between 
the billboards and the highways in sufficient number to shut 
the advertisements effectively from view. The planting 
has already begun, and it is proposed to extend it over the 
entire system of State highways. The interest which the 
scheme has aroused suggests that it will be adopted by other 
States. The idea is admirable so far as it is practicable, 
but to make an appreciable impression upon all the billboards 
in the United States in this way would entail the removal 
of whole forests. The campaign against billboards finds 
new allies in business firms who have concluded that adver- 
tising which offends public taste is not to anybody’s advantage, 

* * * * 
AGE IN INDUSTRY. 

A number of recent studies indicate that the widespread 
use of machinery is making it more difficult for older men 
to secure employment in the United States. While the 
life span has risen from about forty years in 1850 to fifty-six 
in 1920, with a probable increase since that date, the pro- 
portion of older men gainfully employed has fallen. Of all 
the workmen gainfully employed in the country it appears 
that only 30 per cent. are over forty-five years of age. In 
the iron and steel industry the proportion is 24 per cent., 
and among mechanies only 13.2 per.cent. Only 17.9 per 
cent. of all male bookkeepers, cashiers and accountants 
are over forty-five years of age. Individual employers and 
their organizations, however, deny the existence of any 
hard-and-fast age limits. 

Your New York CORRESPONDENT. 
New York, Wednesday, October 16th. 
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} Country Life 


RvuRAL PLANNING. 

One effect of the wise activities of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, who have had a most success- 
ful meeting at Manchester, is the formation of County Pre- 
servation Societies. One of these is calling especially for com- 
pulsory planning ofthe “ North Orbital Road.” The ideal they 
are aiming at is the purchase of land by a public authority on 
either side of the road, and the building of what may be called, 
for want of a better phrase, “ garden cities” at convenient 
spots. It is, perhaps, a sign of the advance in the subject of 
rural planning that a number of new words and phrases have 
come into common use. ‘“ Zoning,” ‘‘ nodal points,” ‘ satel- 
lite towns,” “ orbital roads,” were freely sprinkled about 
during the debate and appeared in the motions. And since 
the first necessity for the success of the movement depends 
on popular support, it might be well to explain more fully 
what such phrases, especially “‘ nodal points,” exactly mean. 
Has “ garden city” itself a precise definition ? 

* * * * 
Birps AND OIL. 

The international convention for dealing with oil-pollution 
on the high seas has broken down, to the great disappointment 
of the organizers both in America and Great Britain. The 
evil results continue, though there is some diminution of the 
nuisance. Duck and gulls are still killed in numbers round 
the coast of Britain; and evidence accumulates that the oil 
is damaging the fish as well as the birds. ‘* Oil on the troubled 
waters’ has a new and horrid significance. Nevertheless, 
real progress has been made. The R.S.P.B. has sold an immense 
number—more than 20,000— of its ‘‘ save the birds *’ stamps, 
issued to stimulate the use of ** separators’ on ships. The 
Germans especially are taking active steps. For example, 
the new Norddeutscher Lloyd liner, the ‘ Bremen,’ is being 
fitted with two ‘*‘ Turbulo ” 
in Bird Notes and News, the society’s excellent little paper). 
A regulation has been passed that ‘ oily bilge water may on no 
account be left in the bilges for any length of time nor pumped 
overboard without having been first cleansed.” If any 
observer of birds, or bather or fisher comes upon any example 
of foul oil in the sea he will do service to the campaign if 
he will report it. In places the sea is becoming permanently 
floored as well as temporarily roofed by oil refuse, to the ruin 
of vegetation and fish as well as of birds, 


* * * * 


Birps AND WIRES. 

Last week, two or three days after writing that I had 
found no birds, save a single thrush, killed by the new 
electric wires, I came upon two partridges killed dead, one 
actually decapitated by a new line of wires. But the birds 
in general grow wise by experience. It was noticed that 
coveys flying over these same wires (which have not been 
installed more than six months or so) invariably rose over 
the top. The danger that bigger birds may be electrocuted 
by spanning the distance between two live wires or between 
the ironwork and a live conductor has been foreseen; and 
proper precautions taken by the companies. Apart from 
humanity, they would be liable to lose a great deal of money 
by such short-circuiting, which might divert the county supply 
for hours. One or two instances have occurred in the past, 
even in England, but the most elaborate means of prevention 
have been found necessary in countries where very big birds 
are common, such as storks. One would expect that those 
tame and attractive cranes, called ‘ native companions,” 
would be the most likely victims in Australia, as the storks 
undoubtedly are in Palestine. Generally on this subject 
there is still need in Britain for a much wider distribution 
of the corks, which the Post Office are ready to affix to 
telegraph wires over reaches where the need is greatest. 


* * * * 


A Doa’s PREJUDICE. 


Some small experiments I have been making on my own 
spaniel may give a certain glimpse into the psychology of 
dogs in general. 
skill in finding lost tennis balls. 


He is an excellent retriever, with a special 
You have only to indicate 


separating tanks (as reported: 


in the vaguest way the general whereabouts of the bal], I 
will bring it back to you with the utmost certainty jy a 
few minutes. But—exceptio probat regulum—he utterly refuys 
to retrieve or carry any older ball that he may come acn 
No persuasive endeavours have the least effect. They i 
only one method of inducing him to notice it or retrieve 
Someone must touch it. If this is done, though Surreptitiouyy 
and out. of his sight, he will retrieve it readily and at ong. 
“The human touch” is a necessary attribute ! Dogs, of 
course, can be taught to retrieve old balls. I used to knoy 
one unwelcome wanderer on golf courses who made a repuly 
income of not less than 30s. a week out of the spaniels yiy 
accompanied him. But this experience with my’ spanig 
illustrates quaintly, as it seems to me, the peculiar influeng 
of animal scent on the behaviour and mind of the dog, 
* * * * 

THE ORIGIN OF GOLF ? 

In a very pleasing little speech last week at a semi-privay 
dinner, given to Mr. Warner of cricket fame, Sir Arthur Cony 
Doyle said that the origin of most games was British, by 
he excepted hockey and golf. The exceptions are not, perhaps 
wholly justified. I have seen an old print—lI believe th 
oldest on the subject in existence—in which two Dutchne, 
on skates, are “ bullying off” with two long bent sticks 
that might be either hockey sticks or drivers. The gant 
they were playing was called ‘“ kolv,” so far as I remember, 


It was an ice game, and probably partook of the nature if 


both hockey and golf. Possibly these two games, as playei 
to-day, were evolved out of the Dutch kolv within th 
British Isles, very much as lawn tennis was evolved sit 
of the French game of court tennis. Some form of ice hockey 
certainly preceded the Indian game of “* polo,” which sone 
people have suggested as the origin of hockey. 


x * * * 
VEGETABLE DYEs. 


It is pleasant to know that there is some revival of thy 


use of common plants for dyes. For example: wool it 
delicately graded tints, chiefly brown, green and yell 
were exhibited last week at the admirable convention ( 
Women’s Institutes ; and one country woman had label 


each tint with the name of the plant from which it had bey 


extracted. They included lichen, onion skin, elderbem, 
blackberry and seaweed. Of these lichen is now very widel 
used, and is one of the best of all vegetable dyes, givi 
a very fast neutral tint. Much more of it would be ws 
if it were more easily procurable, as it might be. Perhap 
the plant most largely used is the ragwort, a nasty poisonoi 
weed possessing the compensating virtue of a pleasant) 
coloured yellow-brown juice. Most of these vegetable dy 
of country use are singularly proof against degeneration in 
either water or light. 
* * * * 


Tue PARTRIDGE POPULATION. 

Personally and by correspondence I have made this autui 
a sort of census of the population of partridges in wilt! 
separated districts; and some of the results seem to 
curious. Generally speaking, it may be accepted as 4 Il 
vellous year: coveys are numerous and very big. | 
example, on one Hampshire shoot the host shot sixty-thr 
birds to his own gun in one drive. On the other hand, he 
and there on very open land where there is a scarcity ' 
cover partridges are almost non-existent. In one ou 
district it is as good as proved that the nests were fall 
by magpies, probably the most destructive of all birds. bi 
partridges and pheasants especially suffered this whe 
there was little cover beyond the hedge-row. In one pal 
almost destitute of game, I watched hedge-rows regulil 
patrolled by foxes and owls (though I do not think the? 
did any harm). Several magpies’ nests were built in® 
‘“bullfinch ” hedges; further, an inquisitive terriet 
covered a surprising number of hedgehogs in the ditd 
What a wealth of furtive skill a ground-nesting bird ® 
need to dodge all these prowlers, not to mention std 
weasels, and—worse still—rats! W. Beacu THOMAS 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Letters of the length of one of our ‘“* News of the Veek”? paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more 


effective, than those which fill treble the space. 
RACIAL FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN DUTCH 


AND BRITISH 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sirn,—I see that Mr. Vere Stert has been criticizing. my article 


on the new attempt at racial friendship between Dutch and 
British. Of course, it is perfectly easy to point out large 
asses of failure on either side to respond to the new feeling 
which is young and growing and not yet mature. There will 
be optimists and pessimists on the matter, and I am, with 
good cause, an optimist. 

Only one thing I do rather boggle at. Whenever we raise 
our voices for racial friendship or justice to the native we are 
told that we have only been in the country for so many years. 
Ihave been here nearly nine years, and by agreement with my 
brother Bishops of Johannesburg and Pretoria, I have made 
this my special subject and they give me their support. I 
have deliberately mixed with Nationalists, with General 
Hertzog and Dr. Van Rhyn and a host of others. I know that 
among a growing number of them is this desire for racial peace. 
Really, after nine years of close study you learn something : 
am I to be a dumb dog till I’m dead ? 

And if I am wrong in my diagnosis of the situation, why did 
I get letters of deep approval from the Governor-General, 
General Smuts, Mr. Hofmeyr, General Hertzog, Colonel 
Cresswell, and words of great encouragement from Mr. Patrick 
Duncan? They were but the most eminent of a very large 
number of people. True, I got letters which began, ‘ You 
filthy idiot,” and contained other phrases of the same kind. 
But the eminent names I have quoted show that I am not 
alone in hoping and believing in better things.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WALTER BLOEMFONTEIN (Bishop). 

Bloemfontein, S.A. 


COMPETENT DIRECTORS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin—Your correspondents have called attention to the 
injury which is caused to industry by the presence, on so 
many boards, of directors who have no qualifications for 
their posts, having been appointed through family influence 
or on account of the possession of a name or rank which will 
impress the public. 

There is, however, another aspect of the question which 
is of almost equal importance. Even where such a gross 
abuse of the board system has been avoided, it is common 
for the directors of manufacturing companies to be chosen 
solely on account of their ability as financiers or their reputa- 
tion as commercial men. Modern industrial processes call 
for continual improvement, and successful industries demand 
the services of highly trained technical men _ possessing 
scientific knowledge and the ability to apply it. This is, 
of course, recognized by every company which makes any 
pretence of keeping abreast of the times, and a staff of technical 
men is engaged for the purpose. 

As a rule these experts are employees of the company, 
under the direction of a board the members of which may be 
purely financiers and commercial men, or may include men 
who, from long contact with the business, have acquired 
a considerable practical experience of the processes used in 
their works, but have no scientific basis for their knowledge. 
Such men render admirable services, as will be recognized 
by all who are acquainted with our greater industries, but 
something more is certainly needed. In the course of that 
Tationalization of industry which is now admitted on all 
hands to be necessary, it is important that decisions shculd 
be made by men who have the requisite knowledge. 

So long as the expert is only a servant his views are apt to 
be discounted by his commercial chiefs, accustomed to look 
for immediate results. A board composed only of commercial 
men and financiers runs the risk, on the one hand, of being 
unduly suspicious of any proposal for improvement which 
costs money, and on the other of being led astray by the 





They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


proposals or plausible inventors from outside. The opinion 
of the trained man may not receive the attention it deserves. 
A scientific man in a works is too often unable to use his 
knowledge to the best advantage of his employers because 
no member of the board can appreciate his arguments. 
The remedy is to have trained men among the directors. 

It is not sufficient to have a good technical staff, taking 
its orders from the commercial heads. This is fully recog- 
nized in Germany, and all who have had occasion to visit 
German works and have been met by a director with a uni- 
versity training in engineering or metallurgy, often a man 
whose name is familiar to students of research as an original 
investigator, must have been impressed by the value of such 
men as directors. Actually, experts of this kind sometimes 
form half of the board. In this country it is all too rare 
to meet a company director-who is at the same time a trained 
technical expert, although striking exceptions will occur 
to readers, such as amply justify the extension of the practice. 
The newer chemical industry, that most striking example 
of the principle of rationalization, has set an admirable 
example in appointing technical experts to its boards. The 
fact that some of the men placed in positions of such respon- 
sibility are quite young, but have made reputations as 
investigators, is no drawback. 

The answer is sure to be made that scientific men are poor 
administrators. This fallacy was exploded during the 
War, but those who still hold to it may be reminded that the 
board should number among its members enough men of 
proved administrative ability to ensure that the company 
does not come to disaster. 


The treatment of their technical experts by most of the 
leading: engineering and metallurgical companies is excellent, 
and this letter is not intended in any way to reflect on them. 
It is only suggested that the process of rationalization will 
be greatly assisted if the firms concerned have as members 
of their boards, and therefore, in a position to place their 
views clearly and effectively before their fellow directors, 
men whose knowledge is not merely empirical, but who are 
competent by training and experience to pronounce definitely 
on the value of technical processes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sheffield. Cec. H. Descu. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
S1r,—In your issue of October 5th I noticed a letter on the 
above subject. There is no difficulty whatever in giving 
greater security to investors, a reform that is urgently required, 
and could have been embodied in the new Company Law Bill 
which comes into force shortly :— 

‘“* First: All directors of new public limited companies, as well 
as old,should state their business, technical, financial or professional 
knowledge and experience, before they are elected by their share- 
holders. 

Second: All directors should be elected only after placing their 
qualifications before their shareholders, in the same way as public 
officials have to provide testimonials for selection, as being the 
best all-round men for the position of trust. 

Third: Any shareholder with the necessary number of shares 
should be eligible, instead of the present system of nomination by 
other directors, which often means that relatives or friends are 
pitchforked into the positions. 

Fourth: All directors should be licensed, and in the event of 
their companies failing, or if it can be shown that they are useless, 
careless, incompetent, or a danger to the shareholders, such licence 
can be suspended, endorsed or cancelled. Ship officers have their 
certificates suspended for losing or endangering their ships and 
passengers’ lives, and dangerous motorists are dealt with in the 
same way.” 

What is wanted in this country is restoration of confidence 
in the industries of the country, so that investors can feel 
that their capital is secure through competent, honest manage- 
ment, and that directors of the wrong type are eliminated 
and prevented from doing further mischief.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. H. WiLLey. 


Chetwynd, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 
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THE WOUNDING OF BIRDS IN BIG SHOOTS 
[To the «ditor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—Probably the letter signed ‘“ H.” will provoke a storm 
of protest from many a humane and experienced sportsman. 
I would like to inquire why the word “ atrocities ’? should be 
applied any more to big shoots than to small ones. Surely, 
if it be an atrocity to unintentionally wound a bird in a big 
shoot, the man who does so in a small shoot is equally open 
to censure. 

Probably a far larger proportion of birds in Lord *s 
grouse shoot, where one thousand eight hundred is quoted 
as the day’s bag, were clean killed by expert guns than 
would be the case in a smaller shoot where the guns would 
not be so carefully selected. To cbtain such a huge bag 
it is most unlikely that the invited guests included any 
indifferent shots at all. 





To talk about “ firing into the brown” at driven grouse 
gives your correspondent away at once, and that ‘“ H.” 
can have had very little experience in big shoots is obvious 
from his statement that this ‘“ browning ” of coveys describes 
the majority of the shots that are fired. 

As to partridge driving which he condemns with equal 
vigour and equal ignorance of facts, I challenge him to prove 
that the proportion of wounded birds is any greater than 
in walking up or shooting over dogs. The fact is that driven 
birds coming over the guns are far more often clean killed 
or clean missed than when coveys are put up at thirty or 
forty yards and fired at as they go away almost out of 
range. 

All sport is cruel, but the true sportsman is he who takes 
care to avoid random shots and so reduces the percentage of 
his wounded birds to a minimum.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. Maces. 

Sandridge Lodge, Chippenham. 


[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 


Str,—I do not think that the reply to your remark on the 
subject of pheasant shooting ought to be allowed to pass. 

I have shot all my life, though only over dogs, but I have 
attended many holocausts of both pheasants and _ grouse, 
and with your permission I shall tell you my experiences. 
Of course, the description of your correspondent is far too 
optimistic because, as far as pheasants are concerned, if the 
birds all come high and going strong, as all wild pheasants 


do, there would never be a holocaust ; the number of men. 


who can kill high wild pheasants in the air are very few 
and far between. 

I shall tell you what I have seen : pheasant after pheasant 
hit anywhere but in the head, and, if their legs are not broken, 
running away. I have seen nets put outside woods to try 
to induce hand-reared pheasants to rise, with guns placed 
just outside the woods within shot of the pheasants before 
they can get under way, so that they can hardly be missed. 
And where nets have not been provided, I have seen 
“sportsmen” down on their knees so as to get below the 
pheasants to shoot them ; and any that are hit are certainly 
“killed in the air’! The wounded birds that can run 
eannot of course be collected till next day, and in large 
shoets many are not collected till several days after the 
shoot. 

I wish that somebody who is better able to do it would 
put in a plea for the grouse, our own birds. I have shot 
them all my life, but only over my dogs, and I have been 
more than satisfied with a bag of from five to ten brace. 
Driving is not work for real sportsmen ; any man who can 
meet a fine cock grouse, with all sail set, skimming over the 
heather, with a charge of No. 5 in the face is only fit for— 
I feel very much inclined to call him a_ potential 
murderer. 

I say nothing about the number of birds that must go 
away wounded, but from what I saw it must be very large 
indeed ; charge after charge of shot poured into their tails 
as they sail away behind the butts. It would indeed be a 
proud day for me if I could live to see grouse driving made 
illegal, as well as the shooting of all hand-reared pheasants.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

xX. 
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“THE TRUTH OF THE BIBLE” civil 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] a 

Sir,—On September 6th you courteously published a letter ee 
from me with the above title. Would you allow m 8 a blis 
confirmation of old facts drawn from all the latest discoveries P add 
of modern science? In the nineteenth century it was th peer 
custom of the Germans to discredit as ‘‘ myth” the founders ‘ uppo 
of early Rome, of Egypt, of Crete, of Greece. Even Home Haeck 





and Homer’s Troy and the Trojan War were “‘ myths.” yy 



















































scholar to-day disbelieves in the unity of Homer or thy of i 
accuracy of the early traditions of Rome and Greece or the Nee: 
identity of Menes, the first King of Egypt, or of Minos to-day, The g 
Lanciani has even shown us the original tomb of Romulus, sg 
The same change of front has occurred in the case of the othe 
Bible. Dr. Gore’s new commentary is still “* based ” on the Wit 
exploded error of Wellhausen, who seriously held that editoy by ( 
of the time of the Babylonian Exile wrote up, according to Faith 
their own imagination and in the reverse order of the present Scien 
chronological system, the “* folk-lore ” of the ancient Hebrews; 11 
which they largely borrowed from the Babylonians. No needs 
Assyrian scholar could hold such ideas to-day. Pinches has have 
shown that the first chapter of Genesis contradicts the seient 
evolutionary theories of the Babylonians (O.7T. in Light of are a 
Ass. & Bab. Records, pp. 138, 83; S.P.C.K., 3rd ed.). is on 
At the Oxford Oriental Congress several members attacked Belief 
the * dual theory ” of the Flood, which exactly corresponds Can | 
to the single narrative in Babylonian written about 3000 z¢, We 
Others attacked the editorial hypothesis, which imagined a new | 
J and an E and a P redacting about 7-800 B.c. the sacred religi 
narratives. The mere fact that in our present texts of Genesis 
and Exodus (dating A.D. 920) there exist side by side with the Th 
old Hebrew pure Old Accadian and Old Egyptian words and 7 
phrases proves that. both documents .are based on the 
documents of those early days (Times, August 28th-dlst, 
1928). Again, since the Oriental Congress sat in August of 
1928, Professor Langdon has discovered traces of the Flood Sir,- 
and of ten kings who lived before the Flood and sent notice to st 
of what he calls this **‘ epoch-making ” fact to the Press of tion 
Europe and America. Dr. Gore labels the fourteenth chapter with 
of Genesis ‘* unhistorical.”” That is impossible in the light love 
of the evidence. Long ago even Prof. Sir Gaston Maspér to w 
wrote :— parti 
“ From the outset Assyriologists have never doubted the historical but : 
accuracy of this chapter.” (Struggle of the Nations, p. 47 note: his h 
S.P.C.K.) dark 
Dr. Gore’s editor denies to the Book of Daniel any serious Hi 
up-to-date historical value. That also is impossible in the | their 
light of the latest evidence. Prof. Dougherty, of Yale, in [  powe 
his newest work on Nabonidus and Belshazzar, writes : man} 
“The fifth chapter of Daniel ranks next to cuneiform inscriptions and ¢ 
in accuracy as far as outstanding events are concerned.” (Pp. that 
199-200.) beg 
As a result of this very work the editor of the International to it 
Critical Commentary on Daniel has “‘ for ever broken with” he vy 
the view of a late date for Daniel, such as is held by Dr. Gor’s | knew 
new commentary. So does Archdeacon Charles for the | work 
Aramaic portions. So did Dr. Driver before his death. conti 
Prof. Sayce allows me to quote his private letter to me on his ¢ 
the whole issue thus raised : those 
“ Dougherty’s book ... . is tho latest and most authoritative Yo 
work on the subject .... I have just written for the Lvangelical Here 
Quarterly on the bankruptcy of the Higher Criticism when tested obses 
by the facts of scientific archaeology. The rout has been compiete His 
in Western Asia as well as in Greece.” (A. H. Sayce, September Is 
14th, 1929.) > and 
The same change of front had already taken place in the | of hi 
New Testament world of learning. The immortal Harnack At 0 
expressed his complete “ recantation”? and return to “ the had | 
chronological frame-work of Tradition” for practically all he fc 
the books of the New Testament (Chronologie der AltChristl but 
Lit., Eng). transl., p. 9). So did Prof. Sir William Ramsay ; wher 
adding, in his retort courteous to Dr. A. S. Peake, that such whic 
“ methods of Biblical Criticism are coming to be a jest among FW. 
philologists ” (The First Christian Century, pref. ; Hodder, figun 
1911). Even the evolutionists are giving up the evolution will 
hypothesis with regard to man (see Fairfield Osborn’s Man will | 
Rises to Parnassus, Princeton, 1927, and M. de Morgan's him 
Prehistoric Man, Kegan Paul, 1928). men. 
It is in part due to absence of evidence, to the fact of early El 





art and early knowledge of metallurgy in the earliest 
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civilisations and in part to a reaction from Haeckel’s wild 
methods. Haeckel was charged in 1908 by Dr. Arnold Brass, 
of the Kepler Bund, in his das Affen-Problem, with “ faking ” 
is diagrams in his famous work on das Menschen Problem, 
ublished in 1907. He accused Haeckel, among other things, 
of adding and withdrawing all the necessary vertebrae (in one 
case fifteen or sixteen) in order to make good his diagrams 
sup to illustrate his monkey-embryos. And here is 
Haeckel’s famous reply, pleading guilty to the charge : 

“T begin at once with the contrite confession that a small number 
of my embryo diagrams are really forgeries in Dr. Brass’ sense. 
., Hundreds of the best biologists lie under the same charge. 
‘The great majority of all morphological, anatomical, histological 
and embryological diagrams .. . . are not true to Nature but are 
nore or less doctored, schematized and reconstructed.” (Haeckel 
in the Miinchner Allgemeine Zeitung for January, 1909.) 

With regard to Dr. Gore’s denial of the miracles worked 
by Christ, may I presume to commend Prof. D. S. Cairns’ 
Faith that Rebels (8s. 6d.) and Sir Oliver Lodge’s Modern 
Scientific Ideas, especially Discontinuity (Benn’s, 6d., 1927) ? 

I write this as a warning to the Churches. No scientist 
needs the hint. It is clergy and ministers who in these days 
have often not the time for the severe study that modern 
scientific history requires. They are the sort of people who 
are apt to be misled by Dr. Gore’s new commentary, which 
is only a sequel to his (historically) perfectly worthless 
Belief in God, so delightfully followed up by his subsequent 
Can We then Believe ? 

We are on the eve of a new renaissance. And we need a 
new Erasmus to popularize the new synthesis between true 
religion and true science.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. T. CLARKE. 

The Rectory, Devizes. 


HAROLD BEGBIE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Will you allow space to an old friend of Harold Begbie 
to supplement by a few personal impressions your apprecia- 
tion of his work? It is, alas, an acknowledged fact that, 
with all his brilliancy of style, his depth of feeling and his 
love for mankind, he did not play that réle in his generation 
to which apparently he was entitled. The cause of this 
partial failure may be found, as you say, in his versatility, 
but also in his impatience. The desire for reform burnt in 
his heart. In order to find a way out of the wilderness and 
darkness he tried many rozeds. 

His deep love for his wife and children, his anxiety for 
their welfare after he had gone, caused a division of his 
powers between the spiritual and the material. He had 
many friends; he had no foes. He began as a Radical 
and ended as a Tory, but he was a Tory because he believed 
that relief in taxation would come from that quarter. He 
begrudged taxation, not because the State was not entitled 
to it, but because it made an inroad on his savings which 
he wished to accumulate for his wife and children. He 
knew that the end was near, and his industry, his lust for 
work, did not abate until the end. On his deathbed he 
continued to work, prompted to superhuman exertions by 
his desire to leave a further source of income behind for 
those whom he loved so dearly. 

You say that Mr. Begbie had an evangelical fervour. 
Here, again, his thought was not directed by the rules and 
Observations of the Church in which he was brought up. 
His mind was free of prejudice. The teachings of Christ 
and man’s observance of them were the fundamental source 
of his creed. He groped in darkness in order to find light. 
At one time, not very long before the end, he imagined he 
had found the truth in Jehovah, the God of the Jews. Thus 
he found temporary happiness, as he mentioned to me once, 
but only once. Undoubtedly he was in that state of mind 
when he wrote the historical sketch which you mention, in 
which “he completely secularized the figure of Christ.” 

With Mr. Begbie has departed one of the outstanding 
figures of the literary world. He has written much that 
will ke preserved as a source of knowledge for those who 
Will live after us. His contemporaries will always remember 
him as the most loving, the most generous, most merciful of 
men.—I am, Sir, &e., S. BETTMANN. 

Elm Bank, Stoke E ark, Coventry. 


HOUSING IN VIENNA 
[Zo the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Your Vienna articles interested me very much as I 
have just spent nearly a year there. But the municipal 
dwellings impressed me differently. So did the spirit behind 
them. 

I saw these buildings day by day, and they seemed to me 
long barracks of almost unrelieved concrete, impressive only 
through their size. The balconies and kindergartens seemed 
their good points. The rooms are tiny, smaller than many 
slum rooms: yet according to your correspondent’s Reu- 
mannhof figures each flat is meant for more than three 
people. I saw thousands of workers in the parks but few 
in the courtyards. One objection to these barracks is that 
they may take on the tenement atmosphere. Older ones 
like the Pestalozzi Hof seemed bent that way. 

Germany prefers the “ one-family-house,”’ and Vienna has 
built some. I do not believe barracks would suit our people. 
For the flowers, surely even the smallest garden is better 
than a window-box. 

Many Austrians said that these buildings and Plauischbecken 
were built more as showy advertisements for Austro-Marxism 
at the expense of all else than to help the people. Other 
facts seem to support this. One result is that no house- 
owner can afford repairs. This novelty building has been done 
by letting the rest of the city, and its industry, fall to pieces. 
One can see this in any house, even in the Karntnerstrasse. 

Certainly municipal flat-rents are low. But so are all 
others, owing to the ‘‘ Tenants’ Protection Law ” restricting 
them. For instance, over my three-four room flat costing 
me, as a foreigner, £15 a month, was a similar one costing an 
Austrian family of six £3 a year. So a “slum” dwelling is as 
cheap as a municipal one. But one difference is that people 
wanting municipal flats must vote red and put out the flag on 
May Ist, or they can stay in their slum and join the Heimwehr. 
Anyone who has watched the “ armies” march past sees 
that they do. 

It may be better to build than to give the dole. But in 
Vienna they do both, and employers pay the insurances. 
Disputes go to the Arbeitsgericht, composed of municipal 
oificials who take for granted that the employer is wrong. I 
have tried it, and watched others. 

This system, and the enormous taxes to keep it going 
make both work and unemployment worse. Your corres- 
pondent’s seedy bookseller was an example. My first day 
in Vienna I saw a suicide. Attempts averaged eight a 
day last winter, by lysol gas or drowning. Is it only 
l>st territory and closed quotas, or does Socialism share the 
blame ? Hungary was pared to the bone and had Bela Kun. 
But they dropped his system, and Budapest is a happier 
city than Vienna. 

I hope your correspondent will reconsider some of the 
‘shame for his country”? that smote him by the Danube. 
I met enough “lethargy” there to appreciate England's 
vigour ; also much kindness and coffee. How I miss the 
* weissen mit’ !—I am, Sir, &c., , 

Hucu Burnasy. 

71 Gower Street, W.C. 

[The writer of ‘“* Europe Revisited ” writes :—‘* Mr. Burnaby 
thinks the municipal dwellings are barrack-like—I disagree-— 
I think they are some of the most attractive looking workmen's 
tenements I have seen anywhere. I was not arguing whether 
the one-family-house or the tenement was the best. No 
doubt in the city of the future every family will occupy a 
house surrounded by a garden full of flowers but we must 
come down to brass tacks and in the centre of great cities 
such as London where large numbers of workers must reside 
near their work, large buildings of flats are essential, owing 
to lack of space. I purposely did not enter into a discussion 
as to the respective merits of the Socialist Party and the 
Heimwehr, nor as to the financing of the Municipality housing 
policy. I do not regard Vienna as a terrestial paradise, 
nor am I blind to its imperfections, but still hold my former 
opinions. If we in Great Britain had spent a portion of the 
£500,000,000 which has been paid out in the dole since the 
War in rehousing our slum population we should have some- 
thing to show for our money. As an Englishman I felt 
ashamed when I saw what impoverished Vienna had done 
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for the rehousing of her working-class poor, when I thought 
of the little headway made in Great Britain in coming to 
grips with the slum evil—which so far has practically not been 
touched.’’—Ed. Spectator.] 


PLUCK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—I have a small camp near to Kigali, in the Ruanda 
Belge. The grass-roofed, mud-walled stores and mess house, 
the green tents and the hutments for the personal servants, 
headmen and car drivers are placed in a grass-cleared com- 
pound of about three acres. This area is kept clear of grass 
and weeds and is bare as a parade ground. Almost daily 
motor lorries draw up and off-load native food, stores and 
other gadgets required by a mining company. 
who knows Africa south of the Nile knows the “ spur winged 
plover.” Buff-grey in general colour, with black and white 
chevrons on the breast, a black and white “ head-ring,” 
red legs and beak, the “‘ spur wing” and its raucous cry 
are pretty well known. I never permit shooting in the 
vicinity of my camps, and so the “ spur wings” have made 
the cleared space a nesting ground. 

The egg is similar to that of the “ green ” plover but is— 
I speak from memory; it is more than thirty years since 
in the dawn I followed the furrows in search of their eggs— 
very slightly smaller. The “nest” is the same, or rather 
the lack of nest is similar. To protect the nesting birds we 
build, as soon as the eggs are laid, a light fence around the 
“ nest,” and Madam Spur Wing appreciates the compliment 
and sits undisturbed whilst 2-ton lorries and noisy motor- 
bikes swerve off from her resting place. Male and female 
are never far apart. I can walk up to any of the nests, and 
so can all the labourers who belong to the camp, and she 
cares nothing ; not really. She ruffles up her neck feathers, 
spreads out her wings and even pecks at our feet, but she 
knows quite well that we are part of the property, part of 
her own belongings. The male doesn’t trouble to attack 
us. He shrugs his spurred shoulders, squawks raucously and 
says, in effect, “‘ How dam silly these women are—I know 
these big things belong to us.” 

But if my cook’s blundering puppy (of strange antecedents, 
but amongst which the strain of a former Resident’s New- 
foundland’s ancestry may be traced) come within twenty 
yards then there is merry hades. Half a dozen “ spur wings ” 
rally to the alarmand call and dash wildly at the wretched pup. 


They fly at his face, squat immediately in front of his black - 


muzzle and squawk violently whilst every labourer in the 
neighbourhood yells at the blundering pup and supplements 
his objurgations with well-aimed lumps of mud. For these 
birds are very much the birds of the Bwana M’Kubwa and 
it is ill that anything, on two legs or four, should disturb 
them. 

But this is, I am well assured, mere camouflage. It is 
done simply to draw me out of the oflice to see if anything 
is really wrong, and when I return to the grass-roofed security 
of my oflice silence reigns. Strange porters cross the com- 
pound, passing along the foot-traced paths, and again, 
since these are not ‘“‘my” boys, the occupants of the nearest 
nest start raising Cain—but the other leaseholders remain 
quiet, this is not their shauri (affair), and Mrs. S. W. remains 
sitting and Mr. S. W. continues hunting for ants. The porters 
pass and all is peaceful. 

But these birds have pluck. At first I had only two of 
them nesting, and one morning an especial din drew me 
out. A large hawk was coasting up and down over the nest 
and its mate was hanging off, keeping a “ ceiling’? about 
100 ft. up. Both birds flew straight at the coasting hawk, dashing 
their spurred wings at its head whilst all the time the hawk aloft 
waited to dash on the nest. I did not wait for the conclusion 
of the affair. Two barrels of No. 4 settled the argument, 
and after a few minutes Mrs. S. W. returned to her nest 
and accepted gratefully a large chunk of ant-heap, full of 
nice fat termites, that. I placed down beside the eggs. 


A few days later three of the large “* Royston Crows,” so 
common a feature of the African Iandscape, appeared. One 
sat. grim and watchful, on a destroyed ant-heap about six 
feet from the nest. The plovers endeavoured to drive away 
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the two attackers, but all the time had to keep close fp agains 
to the nest and to keep an eye on robber No. 3. it—we 
felt that man was justified in upsetting the cardinal brutalj And 
of nature’s laws. After all each crow weighed about as much fp hawk, 
as three plovers, and whilst a friend picked off the waiti the co! 
ghoul on the ant-heap with a .256 I potted, not easy amidg fp 204 €' 
the whirling attacks of my little friends, the other two fe Was 2° 
ruffians. —the | 
The other day I was too late. One of the nests had hatched afraid 
and the little chicks were feeding round the boys’ kitchey know | 
closely accompanied by M. and Madam S.W. when ei for the 
of Batteleur’s eagles swooped over the compound. T have Uge 
never before dreamed of firing a shot at this most gracefyj 
of birds, grateful am I to have watched it floating below me 
as it quarters some low lying valley, but this time I called 
Everyone for my gun. Too late. The female flew straight at the You 
eagle as it swooped down to within a few yards of the ground, fe causes 
a slash of beak and talons and the eagle turned, wings un. that ¥ 
wavering, to sail away—perhaps to its own nest and its ow - 
so litt 
young. of all 
The murderer may slay for wife and childrén but the lay chain 
must run—and so the law ran and the No. 4 shot crashed one These 
of God’s most lovely aeroplanes. Is it right or wrong? develo 
Should the strong aid the utterly weak yet utterly fension? hs 
3 mS ’ A ESS { effects 
Three just-fledged pied wagtails, hatched in the grass roofed [ would 
eaves of my mess hut, immediately above the doorway, and § views 
whose nest my head has brushed ten times daily, tell me js it t 
that I am right. They are squattering about the doorway values 
of my “ office” within a foot of my own feet, indifferent to prs 





the noise of my typewriter and obviously telling me that ] 
ought to tell a “ boy ” to get a pick and go and get a lump of 
ant-heap full of nice termites. They think that I am right, 

The “red eyed” francolins, very similar in appearance 
to our own “ French partridges ’’ who lead their covey of 
runners on to my compound every evening to glean for grain 
after the “ boys’ ”’ rations have been issued, they think that 
Iam right. The little red, blue and brown finches who nest 
in the thatch and dispute with the francolin for the spilled 
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grain, they think that I am right. The little * blackbirds,” Bi gog oy 
with their semi-elliptical patch of white on each wing and Byill be 
whose ten-minute, all too brief, song just before each dawn Fwill av 
recalls the blackbird in some dew-spangled garden at Home, “ : 

ior the 





they think I am right. Even my little * shenzi” fowls, 
tending their chicks about the “ boys’ ” huts, they think I am 
right. Only the swallows and the martins do not care. To 
swift of wing to care aught for so clumsy a "plane as that of 
kite or kestrel (what does to-day’s ‘ Snipe” care for an 
oid artillery observation “bus ?), too sure of the security of 
their nests and families to have care for others, they do not 
care. They nest in my bedroom and insult me with swift, 
clamouring twitters if I close the door during the day time. 
(Till I gave them a small un-netted window through which 
they come and go in contemptuous peace.) 

Recently your columns held a correspondence on the fear 
of death in the “‘ wild.” Some writers seemed to think that 
there was no fear of death in the wild. With the greatest 
of deference—rot ! Who has watched the game come dow 
to drink at the fast drying water holes and would endorse 
that statement ? Who has traced the spoor where a cov 
topi (tiang) faced, a few seconds, the lions’ attack on het 
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fawn and would agree? They know death—and, like our bo 
selves (or the most of us) they fear death. Ask your highly Btrapped 





civilized, and well armed European who has taken gun from 
his tent to go out to a near-by shamva where, in full daylight, 
a woman has been stricken down by a “ killer ’’ lioness, aX 
him as he went through the head-high grass that bordered 
the little cultivation plot if he knew not fear, the fear of the 
wild. 

Twice have I done this (both were lionesses, both od, 
mangy and very ill favoured) and twice as I came through the 
sight obscuring grass bordering the little patch of viasi I have 
wished to be back again on the Somme or in front of Ypres. Aftet 
all one’s troubles were solved by a close quarters charge 
soon as you got clear of the grass, but the man who says 
that he knows not fear in the tall grass with a “ killer” some 
where in front of him—well if he is not a liar he is a fod. 
The wild fears death, even-as we do. It has been my honot 
to have served with men and to have seen valour. But the 
little “spur wing” that attacked Batteleur’s eagle, a T.BD. 
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sainst Rodney or Nelson, and going to certain death, found 
ial I think she earned The Cross. 

And how do I know that my birds agree in that I killed 
hawk, crow, and eagle ? Because to-day six plover nest in 
the compound, the francolin feeds its covey at my very door 
and every dawn I have the song of birds—two months ago 
wasnothing. This league of nations has put down the robber 
_the robbed gather round my little Geneva. Nor are they 
afraid of noise of guns nor sight of armaments—for they 
know (even the careless swallows) that these armaments are 
for the thief and the murderer alone. SAFARI. 


Uganda. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 

Youtu, AGE, AND Mipp1LEe AGE. 
Your article entitled ‘‘ Youth ” in the Spectator of 5th inst. 
causes those who read to think deeply. It is a strange fact 


® that while so much is written on “ Youth ” and its vagaries, 


oe 


and a certain amount of attention devoted to “ grey-heads,” 
so little notice is taken of surely one of the most important 
of all life's stages: life’s middle-age! Those who hold the 
chain connecting the teens with the forties are mute. 
These young people, now engaged in rearing families, or 
developing their careers, who perhaps took no active part 
in the War, yet are sobered and coloured by its calamitous 
effects on our civilization, are surely worth consulting, and it 
would be interesting, had they the time, to tell us what their 
yiews are on modernity, on Victorian ideals and such-like. 
Is it too much to hope (I fancy not) that the old eternal 
values—goodness, truth and beauty—-still survive, possibly 
differently presented, and that this glorious standard will 
never be lowered to suit the passing whims of fashion? Youth 
laughs and frowns ; old age meditates, sitting silent in the 
twilight; but our country depends most on those workers 
between the two stages, who are so busy, they have not time 
to talk, but have had time to realize ‘‘ that example is better 
than precept.”—HinpaA ANNESLEY, Annesgrove, Co. Cork. 


THE PAYMENT OF DoG LICENCES. 

At the beginning of this year my society gave a large 
number of dog licences to miners and other persons who 
were unable to pay for licences. The Society may not be 
able to do this again, and therefore I would say to any needy 
dog owner: Begin now to save a penny a day. Then you 
will be able to buy your licence at the right time and you 
will avoid all risk of having to part with your dog friend.— 
E, E. Farrnotme, Captain, Chief Secretary, Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Tut LATE JOHN FREEMAN. 


I have looked in your columns, without success, for a 
reference to the passing of John Freeman, poet and essayist. 
He died on the last day of last month at his home at Anerley. 

lis poetry, to many, will be an unopened book, yet it has 
hat quality which is not unappreciated even by brother 
poets. Perhaps to a larger public he will be remembered 
by his critical ability, his insight into the minds of his con- 
emporary literary friends. But he was of that queer com- 
ination, seer and man of affairs, for he won to the top of 
ls profession. And to some he will be remembered by 
hat finer quality of shining integrity—an honest man. To 
ose such is to make the world poorer and the street in which 
ie dwelt an emptier place. Now he rests under the sky at 
Thursley, near Godalming, listening to ‘“‘ the feet of the 
Finds in the trees.”—A. J. 


LINES TO A Fur ScarrF. 
Some years ago appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune 
Lines to a Fur Scarf.” They tell of the sufferings of a 
rapped animal. The last stanza I quote from memory :— 
“ And after many hours came one, 
And set the timid spirit free. 
I know thy anguish, little son, 
So once they trapped and tortured me.” 
—C. H. H. 


A Lerrer rrom A HUNGARIAN READER. 

I am visiting a very good English friend of mine in this 
cautiful country, and in his house I read the two articles 
your last publication (October 12th) on Budapest and 
ungary (Paying Homage to St. Stephen). Both articles are 
‘truly and honestly depicting the present situation in my 
fortunate country, Hungary—amutilated so terribly by the 
reaty of Trianon—that I feel I cannot fail submitting my 
‘pest appreciation to the Spectator for publishing these 
€ articles to arise sympathy in favour of the Hungarian 
use in England. I can assure you that all over in Hungary 


amongst all social classes, aristocrats and peasants as well— 
fre is such a strong pro-British feeling prevailing, which 


pleases all Hungarians who are looking for sympathy in the 
country of your great nation.—Ivan Horposy, The Hill, 
Barrow-on-Trent, Derby. 


EIn GEBET. 
I have long tried to find a translation of the enclosed 
beautiful little prayer in verse, and have never succeeded. 
Life’s Little Miseries”*’ are all very well, but what about 
the many odd little things which warm the cockles of our 
hearts ?_MARION Bripie, The Vineyard, Northfield, Wor- 
cestershire. 
GEBET (Epvarp M6rIKe) 
“Herr! schicke was du willt, 
ein Liebes oder Leides ; 
ich bin vergniigt, dass beides 
aus deinen Hiinden quillt. 
Wollest mit Freuden 
und wollest mit Leiden 
mich nicht iiberschutten ! 
Doch in der Mitten 
liegt holdes Bescheiden.”’ 


‘“WHIST” AND “ RUBBER.” 

I was interested in your article on card-playing in the 
Spectator of October 12th. I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me the origin of the word “ whist,” and why a 
“rubber of bridge” was called a ‘“ rubber” ?—Lim1an 
Linpsay, 8 Endsleigh Terrace, Tavistock, Devon. 


Toe Lare MapAme BLAvATsKy. 

[Mr. J. H. Fussell, Secretary-General of the Theosophical 
Society at Point Loma, California, and Mr. Philip A. Malpas, of 
Hampstead, have written to protest against the statement of 
a reviewer in the Spectator of April 13th last, that the late 
Madame .Blavatsky was a whisky-drinker. Both corres- 
pondents affirm that she never touched alcohol. Our reviewer 
explained in our issue of June 22nd last that he meant no dis- 
respect to Madame Blavatsky in assuming that she was not a 
total abstainer. We must, however, repeat our expression of 
regret that his statement should have given offence, and we 
readily accept our correspondents’ assurance that Madame 
Blavatsky did not use strong drink.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 

Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith ” 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
title “‘ In Defence of The Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
November 23rd, 1929, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Canon Vernon Storr, Dr. 
Edwin Bevan, Rev. Dr. A. H. MacNeile, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus 
Jones, Rev. F. Brabant, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Dr. 
Albert Peel, The Bishop of Southampton, and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the Spectator, readers 
are advised to ask their newsagents now to order the paper specially 
for them during the continuation of the series, or in case of difficulty 
in obtaining copies, to apply to The Subscription Manager, THE 
Srectator, Ltp., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Poetry 
Sic Transit Gloria 


Nor when the swallow, with her Quaker sweetness 
And undulating flight, 

Prophesies summer’s mellowing completeness 
And the pure joy of light, 


But when her twittering brood grown lusty 
And swift on pointed wings 

Has breasted the September air turned gusty 
With threat of sterner things, 


Then comes the aching thought of ultimate losing 
What youth and Spring made dear, 
Sorrow of parting, loss not of our choosing, 
The clanging knell of fear ; 


Then would I follow through the Autumn hazes 
To some pacific bourne, 

Where the mimosa blooms, with sun-flecked daisies 
And shrill winds do not mourn ; 


But for the vision, slow—how slow—advancing, 
A yellow daffodil, 
Brown catkins in the greening copses dancing, 
And a thrush’s trill. 
M. I. E. Douruin. 
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Some Books 


Wirn the connivance of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, and with the hope of furthering its aims, 
the Design and Industries Association have published The 
D.1.A. Cautionary Guide to St. Albans (D.1.A., 6 Queen 
Square, W.C.1, 6d.). Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who has 
written a foreword to this thought-provoking little brochure, 
explains that St. Albans was chosen for this original manner 
of exposing the modern onslaught upon the amenities of 
England because it is ‘‘ an independent old-established and 
historical borough or city, easily accessible from London, 
and we wanted one that would readily afford illustrations 
of what instructed opinion holds to be good as well as bad, 
in building, town-planning and the like.” The tale is told 
and the lesson to be learnt almost entirely from photographs, 
photographs of what is good and photographs of what is 
bad, with short and sometimes highly entertaining explanatory 
notes. We hope very much that this is only the first of a 
series of Cautionary Guides, for it seems to us to be an 
excellent and effective method of bringing home to the 
public the way in which England’s beauty can be saved. 
* * * * 

The Typography of Newspaper Advertisement. (Benn. 
£2 2s.) is a plea by a distinguished typographer, Mr. Francis 
Meynell, for recognition of that new specialist in the intelligent 
design of printed matter—Cicero pro domo sud, in fact. The 
plea is effective. The plain truth is that the improvement 
in the art of type-designing and type arrangement of these 
last three decades has come mainly from outside, ‘from the 
amateur. Among the most original and lively minded of 
these amateurs is the writer and designer of this book, which 
contains besides a plausible excursion into the theory and 
helpful notes on the modern practice of type-arrangement, 
examples of fifty-four well designed types of varying colour 
and character; a table for calculating the number of words 
of any given type that go to the square inch; and some 
seventy pages of displayed advertisements ‘‘ for comparison 
and in most cases for admiration,” with comments. It would, 
perhaps, have been better if the comments had been given in 
more generous measure—they seem, indeed, to have been 
fitted in wherever a chosen advertisement was small enough 
to allow space for them—which is hardly a logical principle. 
Here is an epitome of current advertising practice in presenta- 
tion and a concrete proof of the pains and brains and taste 
that have gone to the making of the remarkable progress 
of these past few years. 

* * * * 

If you want a delightful holiday, take ship in a Greek 
coaster (the smaller the better). As you weigh anchor, let 
go your conventional standards of time and dates. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and as it listeth it will take 
you casually from island to island, it may be for a week or 
for six weeks. It is all one to the sailors who are too wise 
to keep appointments which the shore staff itself treats as a 
mere formality. But be sure to take with you Jsles of the 
Aegean, by V. C. Seott O’Connor (Hutchinson, 28s.). Mr. 
O’Connor’s pen has caught the magic of these Aegean seas. 
He knows the old Greece and the new, Hephaistos and 
Santorin, the Delos of Apollo and the nunnery of Loutra. 
Andros, Melos, Anaphe, Paros—the very names are a caress. 
You will read there of the humble, yet contented lives of 
the islanders, to whose hospitality and kindness he pays 
tribute, and through Mr. O’Connor you will learn to love 
the most_ beautiful archipelago in the world. The book is 
intelligently illustrated, but the few colour plates are not a 
great success. 

* * * * 

Amid the welter of books on China Mr. L. H. Dudley 
Buxton’s China: the Land and the People (Clarendon Press, 
15s.) is refreshingly novel because it avoids recent history and 
politics and deals solely with ‘* human geography.” ‘* Although 
China is essentially an agricultural country, somewhat para- 
doxically it cannot feed itself.’ ‘“‘ Gobi is slowly being moved 
into China by mechanical action, the wind.’ These two 
sentences illustrate the fundamental problems which Mr. 
Buxton discusses. We hear much of the Chinese advance 


into Mongolia, conquering the desert ; but the desert further 


+ delusion is certain. 


ae 


of the Week 


south is advancing into the tilled country and making eyy 
the dry farming of North China impossible. Civil way and 
corrupt administration intensify the physical eyjj, 

Buxton notes the smallness of the average peasant hold; . 
an acre or an acre and a half—and points out that it i 
constantly shrinking because the family graves mug be 
respected. The book will repay careful study. Mr, Buty 
might, perhaps, have emphasized the relative scarcity of jn 


ore in China. 
* * * * 


The art of biography flourishes just now and has gop 
strange developments. Mr. Edwin Frandon Davis has vritty 
520 very readable pages about Mrs. Eddy (Scribners, 2s) 
He poses as a perfectly impartial critic and certainly takes» 
aloof and patronizing attitude towards the things of th 
spirit. He is inclined to think that Mrs. Eddy has done mo, 
good than harm and takes it for granted that more can hardly 
be said of any religion. The book is very long, but the write 
has a sharp and somewhat bitter sense of humour and a skill 
in marshalling evidence which serve to lighten the pages, Ty 
impression left upon the reader is that he has set himself 
destroy the Mrs. Eddy myth, with as little injury as may 
to the devout adherents of a philosophy of life which liyg 
and increases upon its own achievements and experieng 
So far as the first prophet of the new sect is concerned, 
believes and certainly goes far to prove that the only origiy) 
portion of her doctrine she took from the manuscript 
Phineas Quimby. ‘“ Intellectual honesty was not part i 
the strange Eddy character,’ and in defending herself fro 
all charges of plagiarism he maintains that she lied freh, 
The evidence would seem to prove that from her childhoij 
there was a strange streak of insanity in her, filling her wit 
the assurance of her own superhuman greatness. That som 
sort of genius akin to mesmeric power accompanied thi 
That the Mrs. Eddy myth should k 
judicially executed may be fair, but we put the book downwit 
an uncomfortable Sense that it has been murdered. 

* * * * 

It appears to be the function of the London School i 
Economics to provide a theoretical basis for the Socialis 
party programme. Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, in The Economix 
of Inheritance (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) has developed one aspet 
of his teacher Dr. Dalton’s argument for a still more drasti 
taxing of the well-to-do, not merely by increasing the death 
duties but by taxing even gifts made at any time in a person 
life. The best chapter in the book summarizes the results of: 


purely statistical inquiry into sample cases, which appear tif 


show that most large fortunes are the result of inheritance; 
but the inquiry is admittedly very partial, and the conclusia 
has no special validity. Mr. Wedgwood is well aware thi 
saving should not be wholly discouraged—though it hasi 
fact decreased of late years—but he is anxious to see how ft 
taxation can be increased without actually convincing ! 
rich man that he might just as well retire and spend his mon 
on pleasure as go on working and saving. The implied assump 
tion that more revenue can be raised by taxing the few ratlt 
than by increasing the production of the many is perilow. 
* % * * 

Eastwards (The Blue Peter Publishing Company, Lil 
12 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3, 5s.) is modestly described int 
sub-title as “the superficial observations of an  occasioil 


traveller,’ and the description is an accurate one. TH 


traveller is Mr. F. A. Hook, who takes a return ticket t 
Colombo, spends two strenuous months sight-seeing in Inds 
and returns home by way of Bombay. The book is illustraté 
by line drawings of some of the architectural beauties 4 
India. We feel that Mr. Hook has like many travellers enjoys 
very much noting down his impressions of this interesti 
trip. 


i 


* tk * * 
(‘S General Knowledge Competition ” will be found on page 50 


A New Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the be 
definitions of humour and wit, with an example of ea 
The Competition will close on Friday, November 22nd, 
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BIG GAME HUNTING AND COLLECTING 


IN EAST AFRICA, 1903-1926. 
By KALMAN KITTENBERGER. With a Foreword by Major G. 


Burrord, D.S.O., and 200 half-tone Illustrations. 25s. net. (Just out.) } 


This fine work forms a veritable mine of information on East African 
wild life, and many are the hunts vividly yet modestly described. It will 
undoubtedly take rank as a standard work on the subject. 


EAST FOR PLEASURE. 


By W. B. HARRIS, Author of France, Spain and the Rif. With 
(Just out.) 


A brilliayt picture of the glamorous South-East corner of Asia—Burma, 
the Dutch East Indies, Siam and Indo-China—with some speculations on 
the political destiny of these exotic lands. 


HELLAS REVISITED. 
By W. MACNEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. With Illustrations from Pencil Drawings and 
a Map. 10s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 


_The author of Tragedy discourses charmingly on wayside scenes in 
picturesque Greece and the memories they revived, 


COASTWISE CRUISING, 


from Erith to Lowestoft. 
By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of Cruising Hinis, etc. With 20 
Charts and other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Oct. 24th.) 


_ Directions are given for navigating practically all the rivers and creeks 
in the area. The narrative form renders the book as pleasant for reading 
as it is valuable for reference. 


THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE. 
<4 —= FUNCK-BRENTANO. Translated by we? pee | 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1916-1921. 
The continuation of the Wartime Diary of the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT 
SANDHURST, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 18s. net. (Oct. 31st.) 
“No more intimate picture of English life in the feverish stage of thé 
War has been drawn than is presented by the engrossing diary of the Lord 
Chamberlain of the time.”—-Yorkshire Post (of From Day to Day, 1914-15). 


FOUNDATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.1.B.A., and NORA ROBERTSON. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. (Oct. 31st.) 
Treating architecture as a living art, this book describes the principles of 
modern building and the materials used, and points out the essentials of 
good design. 


SOME NEW PRINCIPLES OF 


AUCTION BRIDGE. 
By R. JONES-BATEMAN. 6s. net. (Oct. 24th.) 


The author justifies his methods by a table of 10,000 deals showing their 
successful operation. 


MODERN SKI-ING. = (New Second Edition.) 
By ALAN H. D’EGVILLE. With Photographs and Diagrams. Price 
now reduced to 8s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 


THE ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRAL 


INSTRUMENTS and of the Organ. 


By E. G. RICHARDSON, B.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer at University 
College, London. With 19 Plates. 10s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 


MAN’S PLACE AMONG THE MAMMALS. 
By F. WOOD JONES, F.R.S. With 158 Diagrams and 12 Plates. 


21s. net. (Oct. 24th.) 
FICTION 


Illustrations and a Map. 21s. net. 





WHY NOT? 
By SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 7s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 


A story of mystery and intrigue in Burma, by an author with lifelong 
experience of the country. 


SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY. 
By A. P. GARLAND. 6s. net. (Oct. 24th.) 
The forcible opinions of Mr, Garland’s witty commissionaire, on every- 
thing from Loules Statues to the Eternal Triangle, provide a fund of 
entertainment, 


OLIVER UNTWISTED. 
By MURIEL A. PAYNE. 3s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 
A touching and significant account, written in the guise of fiction, of a 
successful attempt to run a Poor Law Home on the basis of love and 
freedom. The story possesses vital interest for all parents, teachers and 
social workers, 
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“A monumental work.’—Dundee Courier. 
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16s. net. 
Morning Post says: “More than one detailed apprecia. 4 
tion of this literary Peter Pan have already appeared, but 
this supersedes them all. It is not a case of ‘cauld kail | 
het again,’ but a work full of fresh and accurate informa. | 
tion.” The 
“No one could pass over this biography without mar. 
velling at the assiduity with which the work has been 
undertaken.” —Yorkshire Observer. Dr 
—a is el 
“A remarkable revelation.’—Daily Telegraph. poit 
fello 
CHICAGO MAY fe 
whic 
THE QUEEN OF CROOKS and 
Re asce 
HER STORY Bing 
12s. 6d. net. ag 
“One of the most fascinating volumes ever written,” < 
—Daily Express, ~ 
“Tt is the most romantic and terrible of narratives.” Eng 
—Liverpool Courier, purp 
“Frank revelation of unscrupulous wrongdoing.”—Hull tive 
Evening News. the ] 
‘Cold-blooded unvarnished statement of fact.” ¥ 
—A berdeen Journal, ey 
“An amazing revelation of character.” it is 
—Daily Telegraph. defin 
“ A vivid account of life in the underworlds of London tion: 
and the United States.’"—Evening News. 
“Amazingly human narrative of a crooked career.” educ 
—Daily Dispatch. be | 
char 
«Hi re fette 
istory ... Romance... Beauty.”—The Star. nae 
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7s. 6d. net. casen 

Rt. Hon. JOHN BURNS says: and | 
“With something of the spirit of Dickens he has given inth 
to the river history a lighter, brighter, kindlier touch. So dom 
good a book on so great a subject deserves a warm guar 
welcome.”—The Observer. life a 
man ; 

“ Beautifully written.”—Sunday Times. to Wi 
C0-Op 

THE POWER inter 

oblige 

OF THE DOG in 

Engli 

DONN BYRNE be 

ways, 

7s. 6d. net. educa 

Fifth Impression. Edition de Luxe, 2 gns. net. traini 

Mr. RALPH STRAUS says: “Mr. Byrne’s historical Enoli 
vignettes are so vivid, so truly interpretative of the times, Pat 
and so finely presented, as to give his book an additional ideal 
importance. He may have made mistakes, but if he has, gi the di 
they are easily forgiven. With this book his reputation But 
should be secure.”—Sumday Times. the fr 


Morning Post says: “There are passages of great 
beauty, of profound insight into the character of this 
writer’s fellow-countrymen. The insight into the history 
of this period is equally illuminating, and is welded into 
the story with a masterly hand. One closes the book upon 
a deep regret that this is Donn Byrne’s last completed 
work. It is a fine conclusion.” 
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The English Tradition of — 7 oy Til oe Everyone, abroad as well as at home, knows that they have 
mar. mA. ry -Litt., Headmaster of Harrow Schoo (Murray. produced fine types of public servant, good soldiers, public- 
been - a ee re Se ee ee ae spirited country gentlemen, honourable men of business, dis- 

sean — i 5 a “ ahi te “a wis in interested and trustworthy members of all the liberal pro- 
— is eminently qualied by Pp y fessions. The outcome of their training is recognizable but 

int of view which commends itself to the majority of his : : 

po not stereotyped. The schools have not been intolerant of 

fellow-countrymen. The gist of his argument is that education esi Me rey _ 

exceptions or unwisely restrictive. They have always allowed, 
for the English should be planned and governed in those ways . E i eee as oy ie 

0 PR NE Me 9 AT RN I with whatever misgivings, brilliant variations from the normal 

which en eh lad ate aan aca ce “ 3 1 ae type. They have been English in the respect they have shown 

and character. y “ for tenacious individuality. But Dr. Norwood admits that :— 

I ascertain in order that he may help us to define the inner Linge igyh gis et tl ‘hoot , , 
- 25.9 . . n 10 side Of culture 16 scnoois are icss convincing anc 

| English tradition of education. Like Thomas Arnold and further from their ideal. Plenty. of good sound honest work is 

Thring, he holds that we shall find this tradition implied inwhat dono in them, and very high standards are reached by individuals. 

has been done rather than defined in formal terms of political School cannot fairly bo compared with school, since some schools 
ten,” hilosophy. This lack of precise definition disables the recruit from boys of a higher intellectual level than others, and 
press, P some by rich scholarship endowments are enebled to attract from 
ves.” Englishman from making a clear and effective statement of the the open market a sufficient number of exceptionally clever boys, 
urier, purpose of his national education. It has led to administra- by whom they do their-duty, and secure their reputation. . 
Hull tive confusion. It has delayed progress along the lines which But the question is whother -the- public school is successful in 

ish tl 1 fer. The Enaiial mapas imparting to the average boy a sense of the value of knowlodge 
the English themse wee Peres: re ee get on and of tho way to acquire it? It is not possible with honesty 

real as well as he can without axioms of educational policy. But to return a confident affirmative answer.” 
it is not because he is stupid that he has shrunk from strictly True, a lack of vivid intellectual interest may be characteristic 
raph, defining his educational principles. Fixed formulas of educa- of the bulk of Englishmen, and in reflecting this weakness the 
ndon tional policy repel him because he feels instinctively that public schools may faithfully represent the prevailing habit of 
eer.” education is a function of national life and, therefore, should the nation. But the public schools should be leaders in 
atch, be left as free as possible to follow at all times the ever- guiding the rising generation to a keen interest in the things of 
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changing development of the national being. He is afraid of 
fettering this freedom by sharply defined principles. He 
knows that such principles may easily leave out of account 
essential but volatile elements in human upbringing. He is 
aware that rigid statement’ of educational purpose may foil 
the subtle adaptation of educational methods to the nation’s 
unexpectedly changing needs. 

Dr. Norwood fixes the reader's thoughts on five points as 
being integral in the English ideal of education. These five 
essentials are Religion, Disciplined Freedom, Culture, Sport 
and Co-operation. Religion because it tells a man his place 
in the universe and gives sanctions to virtue : disciplined free- 
dom because freedom guarantees individuality and discipline 
guards it from licence : culture which should fit a man for 
life and teach him his duties to society : sport, from which a 
man gets physical fitness and learns endurance as well as how 
to win honourably or to take-a beating with good temper : 
co-operation because it forms the habit of subordinating self- 
interest to the common good and may be imbued with the 
obligation of social service. These five essentials Dr. Norwood 
finds in the best tradition which has shaped itself in the great 
English public schools during the last hundred years. Under 
the leadership of great teachers’ these schools, in different 
ways, have used these five essential instruments of an English 


education. In selecting them as the cardinal factors in 
training, the schools have unconsciously interpreted the 
English mind. They are therefore representative of a national 


ideal which has slowly unfolded itself and been coloured by 
the duties and power of nineteenth-century England. 

But one of the outstanding merits of Dr. Norwood’s book is 
the frankness of his admission of the failure of the public 
schools to do, as well as they might have done, each of the 
five duties which are embodied in their educational ideal. 
Their religion has often suffered from conventionality : their 
culture has heen impaired by inert ideas: their discipline has 
often been too customary : their games too much the fountain 
of honour : their co-operation circumscribed in sympathy and 
aginative in its range. That they have trained some of 
he finest characters and many of the ablest minds in England 
a luring the last four generations, they may justly claim, 













the mind. No schools have so great an opportunity: none 
have better material to work upon. To fail-in making the 
average boy keen about his work is a moral failure of cardinal 
importance. If the public schools are to be the leaders in 
English education in the future ; if their best tradition is (as 
Dr. Norwood hopes) to penetrate ever more deeply into the 
life of all other English schools, day and boarding, secondary 
and primary ; this defect, so far as it exists, must be remedied. 

But how? That is the crux. Economic pressure is likely 
to be the strongest stimulus. This pressure, through its indirect 
effects on family prospects and fortunes, may in time make an 
increasing number of the parents of the boys who are naturally 
destined for the public schools feel the need for keener intel- 
lectual interests in their own homes and insist on this state of 
mind being encouraged and maintained in the schools to which 
they send their sons. The change may be slow in coming, 
but when it has once begun it will spread quickly. The English 
are an able race and, when the pinch comes, know how to 
change their gear and their pace. In stimulus and in intel- 
lectual power, the teaching at the public schools might become 
equal to any teaching in the world. 

There are signs that a change is coming—signs both of the 
demand for it, and of its supply. But when the change shows 
itself, one of its first results, if we are not careful in guarding 
against the danger, may be the giving of a few more turns to 
the external examination screw. What we really want is a 
kindling of new interests, a replanning of some ordinary 
methods of class work, in order to get the average boys to 
work with greater zest. External examination, necessary as 
it is at certain stages of education and for some purposes, 
may act as a mischievous kind of stimulant and may encourage 
the wrong kind of teaching. About this danger, and about 
the strength of the administrative. tendencies which have 
already induced it and threaten to spread its shadow over an 
even larger part of English education, Dr. Norwood writes 
some wise and trenchant pages. The working of our examina- 
tion system needs to be scientifically and authoritatively 
watched, lest what is a good servant may become a tyrannical 
master. And the danger affects not only the education of 


boys which is Dr. Norwood’s subject, but also the education 
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ofgirls, of which he deliberately makes only incidental mention, 
of the schedules of external examinations assume too 
easily that academic subjects are the sole test of excellence in 
all post-primary education. This is a fallacy. Acceptance of 
it accelerates specialization, and drives a large number of 
young people into absorbing, often unprofitably and imper- 
fectly, sorts of knowledge which are not the right diet for their 
minds. Academic tradition and academic demands over- 
shadow too large a part of our existing secondary education. 
And now that we are on the verge of an immense extension of 

(-primary education, should we not try to secure the right 
kind of school work for those minds (of which there are many) 
yhich develop power mainly through disciplined practice in 
arts (including mastery of the mother tongue and another 
spoken language), crafts, and construction, learnt under 
exacting conditions under the varied responsibilities of a 
vigorous and well-ordered corporate life. 

For this, Dr. Norwood pleads. He believes that there 
should be many kinds of post-primary education, but that all 
might embody the five essential things—treligion, regulated 
liberty, culture, many-sided training of the physique, and the 
gpirit of co-operation for the common good. Can we escape 
the conclusion that the way to get a multitude of such schools, 
the way to keep them growing into new forms of excellence, 
is to have good teachers, small classes, ample playing fields, 
wise inspection, and, above all, freedom for each school to 
achieve its own highest purpose and create its distinctive 
tradition under unrepressive observation by public authority 
and with liberty to teach what it really believes, to pupils who 
are willing to learn what it has to teach and able to get good 

} from what it has to give ? M. E. SADLER. 


Mr. Murty’s Autobiography 
God. By J. Middleton Murry. 10s. 6d.) 


Tur feeling of loneliness sharpened Mr. Murry’s interior life, 
threw him still further into himself, and made him a stranger 
among his fellows. The same feeling, exasperated till it 
became more than he could bear, drove him to compensation 
gave him the moment of ‘* mystical experience ” to which 
he continually refers as the centre of his revelation. He 
knew himself intuitively in this experience to be no longer 
alone. The universe was a friendly universe. Not only so: 
it was the same substance as his own being. It was like him, 
‘** I belonged,” he says. This moment of 
ecstasy was genuine ; the worst we can say of the writings 


(Cape. 


_ that followed is that Mr. Murry still seems to love the 
| experience more than the 


universe. In so far as the 
“mystical experience’ is not left wholly behind, or not 
wholly incorporated in life, the universe with which it unites 
We are still alone. 

In other words, Mr. Murry’s experience presented him 
He has often wondered, 
he tells us, whether it was more of a curse or a blessing. The 
curse was exactly this—it left him with a new loneliness. 

He understood something which scarcely anyone else under- 
stood. There were a few companions in this understanding : 
Keats, Shakespeare and Jesus of Nazareth—but they are 
dead, and a man can interpret himself into their experiences 
without fear of rebuff; and Mr. D. H. Lawrence—but he is 
alive and he proved much less manageable, much less complete 
and satisfying in his agreement. The loneliness still persisted. 
Mr. Murry felt as if he were doomed always to bear the 
“stigma of crankiness.”’ The paradox is startling: he 
belonged to the universe, but not to the men and women 
around him. 

The feeling of loneliness is fatal to the sense of proportion. 
Who would have thought it possible for a man to write a book 
with the title God, and to begin—Part I, Autobiography ? 
These naivetés occur so often in Mr. Murry’s work that they 
cannot be dismissed as accidental ; and yet, once they are 
noticed, they must irritate Mr. Murry himself far more than 
they can amuse his readers. They lay him open so obviously 
~ the charge of taking himself portentously, of showing 

Presumption *: and this is a charge which Mr. Murry is 
anxious to rebut. It is not beyond conception that the root 
of the trouble is Mr. Murry’s modesty: he-is too anxious to 

Unpresuming. “ Hé™ refuses to take any credit ‘for his 


‘degree in which man is “a law to himself.” 


‘mystical experience” ; but this should go without saying. 
‘““T am not a genius,” he remarks; but the judgment does 
not lie with him. 

None the less, this is not a book to be roughly handled. 
Mr. Murry stands witness for something which has none too 
many witnesses, now or at any time—the possibility of a 
creative, integral and coherent human life. He sees the 
human consciousness as really belonging to the universe, 
really continuous with the whole of it, at once a fact and a 
testimony. He sees the true and full human life as its own 


-value, needing no support or sanction from elsewhere, setting 


its own standards by its honesty to its own intuition. He 
is so insistent on this point that he over-emphasises the 
In his anxiety 
to avoid external sanctions for human life, he quarrels with 
the whole of religion. ‘ God,” to Mr. Murry, is external 
sanction. He is not behind the intuition itself, revealed in the 


structure of human being. He is outside of man, a dangerous 
and enticing superstition, an escape from personal 


responsibility, a shelving of self-governance. With one of 
those so frequent absurdities, Mr. Murry remarks: “ ‘ God’ 
and I, one might almost say, are a little tired of each other. 
It is time for us to part.” With this conception of God, 
Mr. Murry is bound to reject the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation and to deny anything absolute or crucial to the 
manhood of Jesus. ‘* Take the primary conviction of the 
existence of God away from Jesus,” he asserts, “ and you 
have a Shakespeare.” This primary conviction, it should 
be remembered, he considers an error. 

The positive contribution which Mr. Murry makes is firmly 
based: there are few people who show his faculty for 
humanizing the concepts of religion and philosophy, and this, 
by itself, implies that his thought has been penetrated with 
authentic experience. Where he struggles to keep his 
experience unique, to insist on his isolation, he loses all 
perspective. ‘If I am mad,” he says, at the end of his 
book, *‘ Iam mad in a new way”; and seems to forget that 
it is even worse to be the only man wrong than to be the 
only man right. By one experience he attempts to explain 
all experiences, to exhaust them, and to reduce them to the 
same level. He remains oblivious, therefore, to the 
possibilities of experience wider, fuller and intenser than his 
own; and is even unconscious of the central implication of 
Christianity—that Jesus of Nazareth knew the absolute 
experience of man, and is Logos itself. 

In the end we feel that Mr. Murry’s fault is not so much 
his illumination as the insecurity of his illumination : his own 
inability to reconcile it with the world around him. If he 
could regard it as by no means exceptional; if he could 
cease to dwell upon it; if he could amalgamate it to the 
rest of his experience, accept it and put it behind him—in 
short, if he could believe his eyes—he would no longer occupy 
himself with the thought that he is an ugly duckling; he 
would no longer challenge hostility, In the best tradition of 
the Christian Church, mystical experiences were looked upon 
as a “ grace.”” They were not to be worked for, hoped for, 
or prayed for. If they came unasked, their whole relevance 
was to the world around us ; they proved themselves only by 
their value for human life. But, alas! Mr. Murry still 
distinguishes between life and Life, world and World, men 
and Men. ALAN PorRTER. 


Mr. Eliot on Dante 
By T. 8. Eliot. 3s. 6d.) 


In his critical work Mr. T. S. Eliot is always fertile in sharp 
distinctions ; and this faculty is admirably shown in his 
new essay on Dante. Before we can enter into the outlook 
of another age it must first be contrasted with our own 
commonplaces, our own habitual attitudes and points of 
view. Only by this separation can we pass from one to the 
other and feel ourselves at home in both. Vision and 
allegory, on the whole, are foreign to our own age; and 
Mr. Eliot’s first task is to make their use intelligible. The 
allegory, he remarks, is a true poetic method with its own 
great advantages :— 


Dante. (Faber and Faber. 


“It. was a psychological habit, the trick_of which we have 
forgotten, but as good as any of our own. We have nothing but 
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London: 15 King St., Covent Garden, & Edinburgh. 


America. 


Two volumes. 
Fully iliustrated. 42/-. 
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and we have forgotten that seeing visions—a practice 
‘pow relegated to the aberrant and uneducated—was once @ more 
significant, interesting, and disciplined kind of dreaming. We 
take it for granted that our dreams spring from below: possibly 
the quality of our dreams suffers in consequence.” 


9 


‘tna sense the method of vision still remains problematic 
to Mr. Eliot ; for he finds himself unable to say exactly 
how much belief we should accord to Dante’s imagination, 
The presence of this not-quite-solved problem can be felt on 
almost every page; it leaves the pamphlet very definitely 
an essay, a record of unfinished thought. It is valuable 
and stimulating for the problem to be raised ; but for sus- 
tenance we must go rather to the warmth of Mr. Eliot’s 
appreciation of separate passages of the Divine Comedy, to 
his own discoveries in its wealth of detailed beauty, than to 
his understanding of the whole poem. 

Mr. Eliot is certain, however, of the supreme importance 
of Dante, his importance “‘ as a master—I may even say, 
the master—for a poet writing to-day in any language.” 
Dante wrote at a happy conjuncture in our history. He 
was not, in our modern sense, a Roman Catholic, but a 
Christian. He was not an Italian, but a European. In 
his day there was more solidarity of European culture than 
at any other time in the history of Europe. Thus Dante, 
as Mr. Eliot describes him, was ** the most universal of poets 
in the modern languages ”” :— 

“The style of Dante has a peculiar lucidity—a poetic as dis- 
tinguished from an inéellectual lucidity. The thought may be 
obscure, but the word is lucid, or rather translucent. In English 
poetry words have a kind of opacity which is part of their beauty. 
Ido not mean that the beauty of English poetry is what is called 
mere ‘verbal beauty.’ It is rather that words have association, 
and the groups of words in association have associations, which 
is a kind of local self-consciousness, because they are the growth 
of a particular civilization ; and the same thing is true of other 
modern languages. The Italian of Dante, though essentially the 
Italian of to-day, is not in this way a modern language.” 
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‘In this way circumstances were favourable for Dante’s 
own genius; which of itself was peculiarly disciplined and 
true. His achievement was, that more than any modern 
poet he held fantasy in restraint; his’ theme was large 
enough, his powers wide enough, to contain a great profuse- 
ness of imagery and experience without loss of structure. 
Shakespeare himself, in comparison, is barbaric ; his poetry 
moves by fits and starts, achieves high moments, is prodigal 
in beauty, but has little of Dante’s wholeness and integration. 
: We must return to the question of poetic belief. Carlyle 
asserted: ‘‘ Belief is the beginning and first condition of all 
spiritual foree whatsoever; only so far as imagination is 
believed can there be any use or even any enjoyment of it.” 
Mr. I._A. Richards has recently commented on the decay 
of belief; has indicated a golden future when poetry shall 
have abandoned all claim upon belief; and has even con- 
gratulated Mr. Eliot himself on achieving ‘‘ complete sever- 
ance between his poetry and all beliefs.” Mr. Eliot concludes 
“tentatively that poetry demands a suspension both of 
belief and of disbelief. 

. Perhaps the difficulty arises through mere verbalism. We 
are accustomed to think of beliefs as exclusive, warring upon 
one another and finally incompatible. We draw a strict 
boundary between belief and understanding. But meaning 
is not divorced from truth. Something believed may in fact 
be something understood. It will then not be sufficient to 
suspend disbelief in Dante’s eschatology; we shall be able to 
see the plane on which it is true. 


The Childhood of Louis XIII 


Nursery Life Three Hundred Years Ago. By Lucy Crump. 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
TueRE is no such unanswerable puzzle in all literature as the 
small part that children play in it. The silent nurseries of 
the past have nothing in them but names. Mrs. Crump, by 
& most skilful admixture of quotation and comment, has 
peopled one early seventeenth century nursery for us—the 
nursery of Louis XIII. We can almost hear the din that 
im “OMes through the open doors of the children’s rooms at 
St. Germain, the laughter and crying, the singing and 
drumming, quarrelling and admonishing which never ceased 
While “the children of France’ were awake. 
‘-This charming writer has translated from the diary of 
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_ Jean Héroard, physician to the Dauphin, all that relates to 


the early childhood of the eldest son of Henry of Navarre 
and Marie-de Medici. Héroard was more than fifty when 
he became the Dauphin’s doctor, but he and his patient 
were fast friends before the child could speak plainly. He 
would sit by the baby’s cradle and watch over and amuse 
him whether he were ill or well. ‘‘ We ought,” he said, * to 
lisp with little children, by which I mean we ought to 
accommodate ourselves to their weakness and teach them 
rather by way of gentleness and patience than by harshness 
or hastiness.” The old doctor’s frank delight in the little 
boy’s affection is very pretty. The child is always trying to 
slip upstairs to the turret room where he is sure of finding a 
kind friend to show him picture books.’ Héroard hears him 
crying in the garden and asking between his sobs for ‘“* Moucheu 
Hé’oud.” If he is away for a few days the welcome of his 
little lord warms his heart. 

“T got back from Paris at a quarter past three and greeted 
Monseigneur le Dauphin with ‘God give you good day.’ He 
pretended not to see me and began to run about hiding behind 
this thing and that, glancing at me with eyes full of happiness 
and then laughing as he ran by me held out his hand to be kissed. 
He behaves like this to those he loves.” 

An immense circle of attendants and dependents swarmed 
about the heir to the throne. His nurse, his gouvernante, 
his tutor, his dresser, his cradle rockers and his musicians, 
went with him from palace to palace, but no one but his 
doctor would seem to have been gentle or sympathetic. 
Henry loved the society of his children, legitimate or 
illegitimate ; he kissed them, teased them, lost his temper as 
soon as they lost theirs, and then struck and frightened them. 
Héroard hated these noisy scenes. . He tells in detail of one 
occasion when Henry really hurt the child, who “ screamed 
himself silly *’ and was in such distress that ‘‘ I had not the 
heart to watch him.’ His gouvernante, whom he always 
called ‘* Mamanga,” could not make him say he was sorry 
and she again threatened him, and the poor doctor, with his 
kind heart and modern theories, had to listen to Louis driven 
to desperation, shouting, ‘“* Kill Mamanga, she is naughty, I'll 
kill everyone, Ill kill God!” 

In spite, however, of frequent disturbances, life at 
St. Germain-en-Laye must have been a happy one for 
children. As a little boy, Louis loved his home with the 
strange poetic fervour which the very young sometimes show 
for places. On first catching sight of it after some months 
of absence, he exclaimed, “* Ah, St. Germain! my darling 
St. Germain! Tl call and you will come to me.” Dogs, 
ponies, toys, bands, fountains, everything which could play, 
or be played with, were provided for the King’s children, 
and the Dauphin Ied in every game. The sons of Henry’s 
mistresses were treated as royal, but the Dauphin never forgot 
that they were not “ the Queen’s sons.” “ A different breed 
of dogs,” he said, with childish insolence. Even his own 
little brother and sister he insisted should give place to him. 
Madame Elizabeth, however, used to stand up to him. ‘“ You 
must not behave like that,’ she shouted, one day, from her 
end of the table when her brother had refused to sit down 
with M. de Verneuil. ‘‘ Nobody thinks you are the King’s 


only son! You mustn’t have such fancies. Mamanga will 
purge them out of you with smacks.” Louis pretended not 
to hear. 


Héroard’s account of the Dauphin’s public conduct when 
he had to appear at State or religious functions differed 
very materially from the official version written down—or 
rather ‘ written up ”—-by the reporters of the day. When, 
on Maundy Thursday, he was asked in the face of a large 
congregation to wash the feet of thirteen poor men he was 
supposed to have acquitted himself with singular grace. 
As a matter of fact, it was impossible to make him do it. He 
was forced up to the line of feet waiting his ministrations, 
but he shrank back and refused to touch them because ** they 
smelt,”? so someone else had to perform the ceremony. In 
spite of all her threats and smacks, his gouvernante was 
never sure of him in public. 

His punishments were often deferred till next morning, a 
system which gave the poor child many bad nights. Oddly 
enough, his upbringing did not brutalise him, not at least 
as a boy. When it was suggested to him that several of his 
dogs were getting old and ugly and should be got rid of, he 
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A monumental survey of the ancient and _ historical 
buildings of the City of London has now been issued 
by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
Profusely illustrated with original photographs, it 
embodies a concise statement of modern archeological 
discovery and knowledge of an immensely important 
historical area. 21s. (22s.) 


EAST AFRICA 
A Report of Sir Samuel Wilson’s visit to East Africa. 
This visit to Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda was 
made with a view to ascertain on what lines a scheme 
for closer union in East Africa would be administra- 
tively workable and otherwise acceptable. The 
Report explains the views held by the Local Govern- 
ments and various communities on the recommenda- 
tions of the Hilton Young Commission and describes 
the position of Indians in East Africa. Cmd. 3378. 
9d. (10d.) 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
Volume IV. in the Series of British Official Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War, edited by G. P. 
Goocu, D.Litt. F.B.A., and H. Tempertey, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., is one of the most interesting of the series, 
its subject matter being the growth of understanding 
between Russia and Great Britain which was ultimately 
to ripen into open alliance. The minutes and 
memoranda of King Edward VII. are numerous and 
of great interest, and valuable private correspondence 
of Sir Edward Grey is also included. 12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.) 








MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

The Royal Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries is conducting an extensive investigation into 
the organisation, administration, accommodation, 
finances, ete, of the National Collections. The 
desirability of instituting. admission fees forms part 
of the enquiry. Interim Report Cmd. 3192. 2s. 
(2s. 2d.) Memoranda and Minutes of Evidence. 
Vol. I. 21s. (21s. 9d.) Final Report, Part I.: Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. Cmd. 3401. 2s. (2s. 3d.), 
and Memoranda and Minutes of Evidence. Vol. II. 
21s. (21s. 6d.), are now ready. 


H.M. Chicf Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
possesses unique facilities for observing the current 
everyday work in all the myriad units which make up 
the industrial activity of the country. His annual 
report is therefore always a document of first-rate 
value to those interested in the general industrial and 
economic situation. The Report for the year 1928. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 

JAMES WATT 
The first of a series of Technical Pamphlets to be 
issued by the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
this illustrated booklet describes the Garret Work- 
shop at Heathfield, Birmingham (now erected at the 
Science Museum), where James Watt spent so much 
of his time in his declining years. The Garret con- 
tains upwards of 6,000 objects, all the personal pro- 
perty of the great inventor, among which arc the 
sculpturing machines, his latest development, and the 
Dutch oven still remaining on the stove. 6d. (7d.) 


THE HAGUE 
Protocol with. annexes approved at the Plenary 
Session of The Hague Conference, August 31st, 1929, 
The doctiment containing the formal statement of the 
agreement between the Allied Powers at this famous 
Conference as presented to Parliament. Cmd, 3392. 


3d. (34d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the 
Department at 





LONDON: 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s 

Crescent. 
Or through any Bookseller. 


Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
MANCHESTER: York Street. 
BELFAST: 15 Donegall 
Square West. 
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JOURNALISTS WHO DO 
NOT WRITE 


I AM tempted to amazement by the number of people who 
apparently unaware that they possess the journalistic faculty 

Time and again I have talked with men who with almost ey ‘ 
sentence displayed powers of narration, of comment, of under 
standing and of observation which would ensure them teal 
entrance to the journalistic field, and yet they were quite yy, 
conscious of their gift. ‘ 

They would require some training, obviously; but the main fact 
¢ : > a “ ” . 
is that they had that instinctive “nose for news ”—that inborn 
faculty of “ telling a story ”—which is so valuable in the worl 
of print. 

One—a commercial traveller—kept me entertained for an hour 

“ ’ * 
with his anecdotes of “the road” and his witty characterisatioy 
of people he met in business. 

Another—a keen amateur gardener—talked of his hobby ig 
such an interesting fashion that I could have listened to him for 
as long as-he chose to speak. And I am not ordinarily interested 
in gardening. 

A third—and he was almost the most interesting of them all 
was a collector of curios: and as he displayed his “ bargains” jy 
me he gave the story of their discovery and his haggling with 
the sellers in a way that fairly amazed me by its narrative powers 
And there were many more such. 

What struck me was the ease with which these fellows couj 
have got into print if they had possessed some elementary knoy. 
ledge of “style” and the requirements of the Press. 

Probably there are many thousands of men and women equally 
able, if they chose, to turn their knowledge and experiences ini 
readable articles and stories of which editors would be very glal, 

The trouble is that when you talk of “articles” to a man wh 
has never written for the Press, he assumes that the word implies 
serious essays upon social, political or other current topics, 

Nothing of the sort. Editors do not want that kind of contr- 
bution from outside sources. They have their duly-appointel 
staff writers to deal with these subjects. From the outside worl 
—from the free-lance journalist—they want short, bright articles 
upon topics which are of interest to any considerable body of 
readers—articles dealing with any unusual aspect of life, with any 
theme of more than passing interest. 

I suppose there is hardly one reader of these pages who could 
not, if he were put to it, rake out of his memory some episode, 
some observation, some experience which would be worth putting 
into print. Yet very few scem to be aware of the fact, and fewer 
still attempt to profit by it. 

One never knows when one is not wasting good “copy” 
With an observant eye and a reflective mind you can makea 
saleable article out of almost any experience. 

The London School of Journalism has helped numberless ma 
and women to the freedom of the Press by its excellent methods 
of training. A short course of correspondence instruction, under 
the able direction of Sir Max Pemberton and his colleagues, wil 
quickly put an earnest worker au fait with what it is desirabk 
he should know in order to win success (and an addition to his 
income) with his pen. 

The occasional contributor is necessary to provide those short 
articles of “human interest” which are a feature of evey 
modern newspaper, and here is where you, the reader of this 
journal, have an opportunity to turn your leisure to good account 


EDWARD ANTON. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Sir 
MAX PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANG@ 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented whet 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely i 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its student 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in al 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not omlj 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises i 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-b 
students as to the particular course of study in which tbe 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which #@ 
opinion can be based. 


Full particulars of the courses and of the special pri 
awarded annually to new members are given in the School 
Prospectus, which may be obtained free of charge 
application to 

Tue Prospectus DEPARTMENT: LONDON SCHOOL OF 

JOURNALISM, 
Dept. S, 110 Great Russett St., Lonpon, W.C. 1. Mus. : 4574 
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was horrified and said, “.Oh, no! I want to take care of the 
gid ones.” 

Where was his mother all this time ?_ She seems to have 
taken no notice of her young children. But even about 
that singularly unpleasant character, Marie de Medici, 
yrs. Crump has one favourable story to tell. During the 
frst weeks after the Dauphin’s birth little ‘“‘M. Alexandre 
de Vendome ” was found hanging about the nursery door. 
The nurse asked him what he wanted ; he replied, “* I don’t 
jnow why it is but everybody used to talk to me and now 
nobody says anything.” The good woman told the Queen, 
“and she was full of pity ” and “ at once gave orders that 
he was to be petted as much or more than formerly.” The 

comes from the midwife. Perhaps the sulky queen had 
a heart after all. 

According to the verdict of history, Louis XIII. had a bad 
character, but those who have studied Héroard’s picture of 
his childhood will hardly assent to that verdict. They will 
say, Not altogether,” or, at least, ‘‘ Not always.” 


Our Industrial Past—and Future 


The Industrial Development of Birmingham and the Black 
Country, 1860-1927. By G.C. Allen. With an Introduction 
by J. F. Rees. (George Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 


For a country, as well as for an individual, self-knowledge 
jsbecoming more and more a necessity ; and no more valuable 
addition to the knowledge of our own industrial development 
has been recently made than the present volume. If its 
bulk and formidable proportions warn off all but the enthusi- 
astic student, it will be a thousand pities. Here we have a 
book of genuine, first-hand, historical and descriptive econo- 
mics, worth ten of most essays in abstract economic theory. 

Inthese pages we may discover, not how industry is supposed 
to have developed, but an account as exact as application 
and patience can make it, of how, in fact, industry did develop 
in one particular area during one particular period. The 
necessity for such regional studies is pointed out in the 
introduction with great clarity by Professor Rees, the Pro- 
fessor of Commerce at the University of Birmingham. As 
he says, our economic historians have been too apt to regard 
the story of the development of the Lancashire textile industry 
as satisfactorily typical of the whole process of the “ industrial 
revolution” in this country. Here we have the proof that 
the process in the almost equally important Birmingham 
area took place in different circumstances and in a different 
way. For example, the factory development took place 
much later and much less completely, and small scale individual 
production existed to a surprising extent and to a surprisingly 
late date. Again Mr. Allen has isolated a sub-stage between 
the domestic and factory systems, which he calls the sub- 
contracting system, in which the actual allocation of the 
work done had been taken to one centre, but in which by a 
system of intricate sub-contracting the actual production 
was undertaken by very small independent units. 

The nineteenth century history of Birmingham is one of 
rapid and continuous growth until the ’sixties of the last 
century. At this period the Birmingham and Black Country 
area was an area of great primary producing industries, 
based on the coal of the Black Country, and with their char- 
acteristic product, the wrought iron, which was then the 
staple material of the engineering trade. Towards the 
end of the ’sixties this growth was slowing up, and in the 
gteat depression which struck the country in 1875 and lasted 
till 1886 the whole character of the area changed. A period 
of steady decline set in in the primary extractive industries. 
South Staffordshire iron was displaced by cheap basic steel 
and, worst of all, South Staffordshire coal began tc give 
out. But with the renewed prosperity at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and the first decade of the twentieth, 
4 vast number of new and miscellaneous trades sprang up 
i the area, and compensated for the continual decline of 
the extracting industries. The first stage of that develop- 
ment which, it becomes apparent, is the basic process which 
has gone on in Birmingham, namely, the successful trans- 
formation of an area of extractive industry into one engaged 
m the finishing processes, had taken place. The second 


stage had begun before the War, but only became fully apparent 
with the War itself and during the post-War period. In this 
process the older, miscellaneous finishing and _half-finishing 
trades themselves began to decline, and the old Staffordshire 
extracting industry may be said to have vanished right away. 
(The production of coal has dwindled to negligible proportions, 
almost the last brass furnace is extinguished, and wrought 
iron has become a very minor factor in industry.) But, 
once again, a combination of good fortune and enterprise 
has saved the situation. Great new industries have sprung 
up. Of these the most important is, of course, the motor 
trade, whilst scarcely less valuable are the electrical industry, 
the food and drink trade, the artificial silk industry, and the 
general engineering industry. Thus the transformation is 
complete. From being an area of basic industries, extracting 
natural resources from the soil, Birmingham has become a 
purely finishing centre. But the astonishing and interesting 
thing is that this change has taken place with remarkable 
success. Birmingham has, of course, suffered, and suffered 
severely, in the universal industrial depression which we 
have gone through, and which is still upon us; but, with 
the exception of the London area, it is probably the most 
promising industrial area in this country to-day. Mr. Allen 
has some interesting comments to make on this progress, 
and suggests that it is not without its lessons for the rest of 
the country. 

‘** Finally, it may be suggested that our conclusions concerning 
the main trend of economic change within this area have an im- 
portant bearing on speculations with regard to the future develop- 
ment of British industry as a whole. For, being an old metal 
centre, Birmingham and district has-been the first to be affected 
by the forces of change, and during the last forty years it has 
been passing through a period of transformation which the other 
metallurgical districts have reached only within the last decade. 
As we have seen, the direction of industrial development since the 
great depression of the seventies and early ’eighties has been in 
this area away from the manufacture of semi-products and of the 
smaller and simpler articles towards highly finished and highly 
composite products. In certain trades the earlier manufacturing 
processes have passed to other centres at home and abroad, and 
the district has been left with only the finishing operations. Yet 
this transition, if it caused for a time economic dislocation and 
social distress, has been effected without any permanent declino 
in prosperity, and has, indeed, inyposed no serious check on the 
progress of the area. The same forces which have so greatly 
modified the economic life of Birmingham and the Black Country 
have now begun to make themselves felt throughout the country, 
and it seems reasonable to hope that the success which has attended 
the transference of industrial interests in this one district may 
also be attained by the country as a whole. It is evident, at all 
events, that a shrinkage of certain of the older staple industries 
is not to be confused with a permanent decline in economic great- 
ness, provided that manufacturers are alert to discover new sources 
of demand and do not pursue vain hopes of revival in decaying 
trades.” 


The ‘“ provided that’? contained in the last sentence is, 
of course, the key to the whole situation. Perhaps the 
best method of all to prevent our growing complacence at 
the comparative success of Birmingham during this trans- 
formation is a visit to the City itself. Birmingham has 
kept itself alive. That, we can say for it and that is about 
all we can say for it. But the conditions which it offers 
to the vast majority of its inhabitants are still, and in many 
eases are increasingly, unfit for the citizens of a great and 
civilized nation. Nor does the Birmingham area fail to 
provide warnings, as well as lessons, to the rest of the country. 
We have only to see what Mr. Allen says of the Black Country 
coal industry to realize the fate which in the modern competi- 
tive world overtakes those who lag behind. 

‘* There can be no doubt that the Black Country's coal industry 
has been brought to a premature end (for its importance is now 
negligible) largely by the faults in its organization. Tho extreme 
individualism which has proved so unfortunate for the British 
coal industry as a whole can be seen, together with its ultimato 
disastrous results, in the history of local mining. The lack of 
unanimity among the coalmasters in meeting their common diffi- 
culties, their failure to co-operate efficiently to share the burden 
of pumping, and the consistent opposition of a large section of 
them to the various Acts passed with that end in view had ruined 
many schemes for saving the mines. The ‘ pernicious system of 
short leases,’ which prevailed in the district, did not conduce to 
harmony, since they could be terminated at short notice; and 
the intermittent character of much of the mining led to the destruc- 
tion of great quantities of coal by crushing or by flooding. The 
ease with which the coal could be obtained from the shallow seams 
in the early days had made South Staffordshire careless of the 
future and prodigal of its resources, and that unhappy tradition 
persisted too long. The great natural wealth, on which the fortunes 
of the whole area had been reared, was thus dissipated, and the 
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ra _ Re : : . value.”—C. . H. in The Manchester G : 
The great political biography of the year Illustrated. Limited to 750 copies. 7 


LORD THE THREE-CORNERED HAT 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG’S translation. Illustrated 
by Norman Teatsy. First cheap edition 7s 
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By DORIS LANGLEY MOORE, Author of The 
By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 25s. net. Technique of the Love Affair. Illustrated 7s 6d 
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THE FASTI OF OVID AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
JAMES CEORCE Tt and Commentary, by SIR Mi E Ri WwW H oO 
AMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S. 5. vols. 
With illustration. £6 6s. net. FOU Ni D OUT 


“The fascinating and exciting stories of 
Galileo, Darwin, Madame Curie and other 
NEW NOVELS famous adventurers in science are told clearly 

and simply. . . . The author of How You 
- Began knows exactly how to interest children 
HANS FROST in dificult subjects. An admirable piece of 


3 1G 'ALPOLE. work; every child should read it.”—Spectator 
By HUGH W OLE. 7s. 6d, net. Illustrated Crown 8vo 5s 
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Cuar_es E. Brock, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. SOVIET RUSSIA 
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Lyrical and Narrative. Valentin Kataevy (author of The Embezzlers), Babel 
By W. B. YEATS. 7s. 6d. net. (author of Red Cavalry), Aleksey Tolstoy, and the 
| enigmatic Efim Zozulya, with full biographical and 

critical notes on each author by the translator. 
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«ng industry was brought to ruin’ by the ineptitude and the 
Jack of organizing capacity among those who directed it.” 

The lesson of the whole story is very clear. The inhabitants 
of these islands can no longer depend upon their natural 
advantages in the race for economic supremacy, and indeed 
for economic survival, which it is already apparent will be 
a leading characteristic of the twentieth century. If we 
are to succeed, it will. be by the superior intelligence, initiative, 
courage, and character of our people and, above all, by 
their ability to co-operate for common ends rather ‘than to 
pursue selfish and short-sighted individual ends. These 
qualities, and these alone, can save British industry. 

JOHN STRACHEY. 


Poets of Humanity 


By Gerald Gould. (Gollanez. 12s. 6d.) 
Collected Poems. By St.John Adcock. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Many readers will welcome the collected poems of these 
two writers, who, though their poetry is widely different, have 
certain fundamental affinities. Both of them are active 
workers in other literary fields, besides being indefatigable 
journalists. Yet both of them, though they have devoted but 
a fraction of their lives to the actual practice of verse, are 
essentially poets at heart, and have contrived, amid countless 
distractions, to produce more substantial *‘* collected ” 
volumes than many poets whose whole careers have been 
spent in the cloistered garden of dreams. There are, of 
course, schools of poets and critics who favour the cloistered 
garden; poetry, for them, is a detached and self-contained 
aesthetic activity. But, for ourselves, we’are tired of exotic 
blooms, and it is with relief and pleasure that we turn to 
the work of Mr. Gould and Mr. Adcock, both of whom, being 
passionate humanitarians, exhibit the vitality that comes 
only from eager contact with the world. 

In their simplicity, spontaneity, and sincerity, their hatred 


‘of pretensions and shams, their pity for the poor and 


oppressed, and their Christian idealism that pierces impatiently 
through all the creeds to the figure of the historical Christ 
Himself, the two poets have much in common :— 
“ Ah, how regain the morning, how control 

The lost, the hunted and the haunted soul, 

Save by the light, the peace, that made me sce 

Ev’n in the slave the spirit of the free— 

Ev’n for my sake my Master sacrificed, 

And, on the harlot’s brow, the kiss of Christ ? 

Dear brothers, sisters, hating your own hearts 

Because you find it hard to bear your parts, 

Christ in the Garden knelt on common grass 

To pray that from His lips the cup might pass.” 
There Mr. Gould speaks; but there, too, is the core of 
Mr. Adcock’s inspiration. And ‘ Victory,” though it is 
by Mr. Adcock, might, both in idea and expression, be the 
work of Mr. Gould :— 
“Once, stumbling to his goal through dust and heat, 

Wounded and bleeding, slandered and denied, 
The chief of Conquerors fell as in defeat : 
It was not Caesar whom they crucified.” 


here are, indeed, not a few of the miscellaneous lyrics in 
hese two books that might be transplanted without undue 
jiolence to either author. 

We must not, however, press the similarity too far. 
hough Mr. Adcock himself often attains real precision 
and beauty of form, Mr. Gould is, on the whole, the better 
taftsman. He has the wider and subtler range of music. 


He ‘combines dignity and austerity with mellifluence to a , 


are degree, and there is a superb finish about his best work. 
While, again, Mr. Adcock is essentially a Londoner, who is 
oved especialiy by the humours and tragedies, the sufferings 
had heroisms of the meaner streets, Mr. Gould is a countryman 
us Well. There is hardly less essential humanity in Mr. Gould, 


ut'there is more detachment and a greater variety of-images. | 


ir. Adeock may see men as plain men, or as devils or angels ; 
but Mr. Gould sees them also as trees :— 


“Tn the green quiet wood, where I was used, 
In summer, to a welcome calm and dark, 
--} found the threat of murder introduced - 
By scars of white paint on the wrinkled bark. 


id, ain 


. descent ; and their laughter is justified. 


How few old friends were to be spared! And now 
I see my friends with new eyes here in town— 
Men as trees walking, and on every brow 
A pallid scar, and all to be eut down.” 
As a Nature poet Mr. Gould has not yet been adequatcly 
appreciated. There is almost a Shelleyan radiance in such 
passages as that heralded by “The big procession of the 
year begins.” 

But it is in the sonnet sequence, in which he philosophizes 
about love and seeks the unifying principle in life which 
underlies all its apparent contradictions and frustrations, 
that Mr. Gould has found his richest and most individual 
note. The note, indeed, is so individual that it is sometimes 
a little vague. But the cadences are of rare beauty and ave 
full of incidental illumination. 

As a satirist Mr. Gould is less successful. It is here that 
Mr. Adcock scores. Sensitive and appealing as are many 
of Mr. Adcock’s lyrics, wistful and whimsical by turns, it is 
in the combined anger and tenderness of his three long 
narrative poems that he shows to best advantage. One of 
them describes the career of Tod MacMammon, sweater and 
philanthropist. who, on leaving this world amid the plaudits 
of Press, pulpit, and public, meets with the just, but unex- 
pected, punishment of being granted the vision to see his 
own soul—a truly miserable sight! ‘* Exit Homo” is 
dedicated to the memory of one of the author’s friends, who, 
while professing no religious faith and no belief in immortality, 
manifested the true spirit of Christianity in his daily life. 
Dwelling upon the record of this good and brave and happy 
man, the poet is stung into indignation against the formalists 
who, protesting their allegiance to Christ, betray Him by 
their acts; and it is to this theme, with new variations, 
that he returns in ‘* The Divine Tragedy.” Here Christ is 
pictured as coming again to earth. The pagan gods laugh, 
** for the first time in exile,’ when they hear of His approaching 
Working at first 
as a carpenter at Bethnal Green, Christ wins the affection of 
the humbler people. Then His fame spreads, and Society, 
keen on any novelty, invites Him to its tea-parties. When, 
however, it realizes that, for all His fine courtesy, He is in 
deadly earnest.in His teaching of love and brotherhood, He 
is rejected by the official and respectable world, though He 
finds one unexpected disciple in Sir Pomphrey Gauden, who, 
having begun life as a small grocer, has risen unwillingly to 
his present position and affluence through the masterful 
ambition of his wife. At last, while preaching in Hyde 
Park, Christ is violently attacked. He is wounded, arrested, 
and cast into prison, from which He mysteriously vanishes. 

Mr. Adcock shows wise artistic restraint in his conclusion. 
It may be unsatisfactory to the reason; but its implications 
are clear enough. No honest reader can question the essential 
truth of the picture which Mr. Adcock, with epigrammatic 
satire that really “ bites,” gives us, in a series of vividly 
human scenes, of modern society ; and he leaves us in little 
doubt that, in some form or other, the tragedy of ancicnt 
Galilee might, if Christ appeared in medern London, be 
re-enacted. We cling to the dream; but we are still not 
ready for the reality :— 

‘“* When a blithe infant, lapt in careless joy, 
Sports with a woollen lion—if the toy 
Should come to life, the child, so direly crost, 
Faced with this Actuality were lost .. . 
Leave us our toys, then ; happier we shall stay 
While they remain but toys and we can play 
With them and do with them as suits us best ; 
Reality would add to our unrest, 
Disturb our game, our pleasure intermit— 
We could not play with It!” 


The world, no doubt, is better than it was, and the Ieaven 
of His influence has spread. Yet for the most part, even to 
His professed adherents, Christ remains a picture in a stained 


. glass window, or, as Mr. Adcock puts it, * the eternal play- 


9 


thing ” :— 
‘* We do but ask to seo 
No more of Him below than is displayed 
In the dead plaything our own hands have made 
To lull our fears and comfort us in loss— 
The wooden Christ upon a wooden Cross ! ” 


Mr. Adecock’s passionately sincere and eloquent poem is 


‘ none the less truly poetry because it is also a tract for the 


times. GILBERT THOMAS. 
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THE THIRD MARY STUART 
(Mary of York, Orange and England) 
By MARJORIE BOWEN 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Being a Character Study, with Memoirs and Letters, of 
Queen Mary II of England (1662-1694). 
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TO RODIN 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Personal reminiscences of Paris in the ’nincties. 
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THIRTY YEARS 


IN THE JUNGLE 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


With 60 Illustrations. 18s. net. 


“There are many exciting pages as well as a great deal 
of solid information in this interesting book.’”—Times. 


“A travel book of very exceptional interest.”—Spectator. 


MISADVENTURES OF 


A TROPICAL MEDICO 
By Dr. H. S. DICKEY 
IIllustrated. 15s. net. 
“A series of breathless adventures.”—Datly Sketch. 


FROM AN OLD CAPE 


HOMESTEAD 
By MADELINE ALSTON 
With Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


A new book by the author of “ From the Heart of the 
Veld.” 


LONDON REDISCOVERIES 
By WALTER G. BELL 
With 19 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
“There can be no better guide and few, since Charles 


Lamb, so amiably garrulous and so gré acefully crudite.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 


OLD SUSSEX AND 


By ARTHUR J. REES 
6s. net. 
“An entertaining picture in miniature of a vanished 
period in old Sussex.”—Morning Post. 


THE FEMALE SPECTATOR 
By ELIZA HEYWOOD 
7s. 6d, net. 
Edited by Mary Priestiry, with an Introduction by 
J. B. Priestiey, and decorations by Constance Row anps, 


A selection from the first periodic: il edited by a woman, 

“The Female Spectator,” which appeared in the 

eighteenth century, was one of the numerous imitations 
of Steele and Addison’s paper, 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ALICE 
MEYNELL. (With a portrait in photogravure after Sargent) 
Among the contents of this definitive edition are Mrs. Meynell’ 
famous sonnet “ Renouncement,” “ The Shepherdess,” “ A Father 
of Women,” etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 

ESSAYS BY ALICE MEYNELL. George Meredith 


said of Mrs. Meynell’s essays : 
singing in the minds they fill.” 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. Definitive edition in three volumes, I and Il 
containing the Poetry, III the Prose. Each volume has a portrail 
in photogravure. Demy 8vo. Sixth edition. 7s. 6d. per volume 
net. (The volumes are sold singly.) 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. _ 3; 
EVERARD MEYNELL. Dehiaitive edition, thoroughly revised 
by the author. Crown 8vo, cloih, 6s. net. 

THE SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. With a biographical note by Wilfred Meynell, 


New edition, re-set. 5s. net. 





Imperial 8vo, with frontispiece, 


4”), with a facsimile of the MS. and a note by 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 4s. 


Ditto, in Japon wrapper, Is. net. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS. 
Compiled by SHANE LESLIE. Cloth, 5s. net. 


net. 


6d. net. 


A CHESTERTON CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY. 
Compiled and edited by PATRICK BRAYBRCOKE. Cloth, | 


6s. net. 
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The Sectet of the Atom 


Two Thousand Years of Science. By R. J. Harvey-Gibson. 


(Black. 12s. 6d.) 
t Home among the Atoms. By James Kendall. 
6d 





Bell. 
A oe 


- Ser the Flesh and the Devil. By J.D. Bernal. (Kegan 


Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
The Future of the Earth. By Harold Jefiroys. (Kegan Paul. 


gs, 6d.) 

Ir is difficult to specify the most wonderful moment in the 
history of science. Probably the philosopher would locate 
it at the prehistoric and undatable instant when our hardly 
human ancestor, descending from his arboreal seclusion, 
first observed that the same causes would produce the same 
eects under the same conditions, which is the fundamental 
fact of all science. The names of Newton and Darwin and 
Kinstein would have to stand in the second rank if we could 
recover those unpronounceable gutturals which formed the 
appellation of the first man who discovered that rubbing 
two sticks of a certain kind together would produce fire, 
orthat a seed planted in the right kind of soil would germinate. 
It is quite conceivable that the historian of science, writing 
in the fortieth or fiftieth century of our era, may pronounce 
that the most fertile discoveries since made have been those 
of the generation which has elapsed since Henri Becquerel 
discovered almost by accident the existence of radio-activity 
in 1896, and during which the patient labour of hundreds 
of workers has revealed the existence of a previously un- 
suspected astronomy and a limitless reservoir of energy 
within the atoms of matter. 

The four books now before us, all written by men who 
know what they are writing about and love what they know, 
aim with a great measure of success at explaining to the 
non-mathematical reader the nature and possible effects 
of recent work on the nature of the atom. Professor Harvey- 
Gibson of Liverpool, whose lamented death left the pious 
‘duty of revising his work in the extremely competent hands 
——J/ of Dr. A. W. Titherley, has indeed covered the whole history 
‘of science since the time of Thales, in a concise but masterly 
volume. But its fullest and most interesting portion ‘is 
devoted to one of the clearest accounts that we have yet 
seen of the new Atomic Theory, the Quantum Theory and 
the doctrines of Relativity, which have revolutionized our 
conception of the physical universe. 

Professor Kendall of Edinburgh describes the latest 
conclusions as to the nature of the atom, from the point 
of view of the chemist. His book is written with the 
light-hearted zeal of those who are ‘‘at ease in Zion,” 
and the author’s very colloquial style and humorous 
gift of analogy will carry the layman easily on from 
the inspired guesses of Proust and Dalton to the latest 
hypotheses of Bohr and Schrédinger. Dr. Harold Jeffreys 
shows how the new physical theories throw light on the 
age of the solar system, and cheers us up with the infor- 
tation that, though the sun is already a billion years old, 
re may look forward to nearly as long a life for mankind 
before its secular cooling causes the earth no longer to be 
habitable. 
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By Mr. Bernal, who is Lecturer on the highly abstruse 
vised ubject of Structural Crystallography at Cambridge, lets 


limself go into prophecy, and shows—perhaps with his 
ongue slightly in his cheek—how, before that consummation 
pttives, mankind may have learnt to tap intra-atomic energy 
and with its powerful aid to manufacture artificial globes, 
en miles or so in diameter, inside which colonies may cut 
hemselves loose from the dying earth and live a gay and 
tresponsible life, sailing through the azure depths of space. 
fe also envisages the attainment of physical immortality 
by the continued vitality of the brain in an artificial body, 
ut he does not succeed in making this possibility so con- 
incing as Mr. Wells’s conception of the Grand Lunar. It is, 
however, a brilliant little book and will do much to regain 
he position in contemporary literature which the “* To-day 
nd To-morrow ” series originally held. 

Professor Kendall’s book, read in conjunction with Professor 
ae larvey-Gibson’s chapters on modern physics, will give the 
AY reader a delightfully clear comprehension of the latest 
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theories about the ultimate nature and construction of the 
physical universe. It avoids the snare which catches the 
feet of too many would-be explainers of modern science, who 
leave the reader saying with Mungo in The Padlock, “ What 
signifies me hear if me no understand?” There is to-day, 
as the author realizes, “a wide-spread desire on the part 
of the public not merely to know but also to understand,” 
and few modern books are better calculated to meet this 
desire. It is impossible to summarize the Atomic Theory in 
a paragraph, but we may adumbrate its present 
position. 

It is now held that ail matter is made up of ninety-two 
different kinds of atoms, ranging from hydrogen at one end 
of the scale to uranium at the other. If any atoms more 
complicated than those of uranium once existed, there is 
reason to believe that they were so unstable as to have entirely 
disappeared. All but two of these atoms are now actually 
known to us. But they are no longer regarded as the ultimate 
constituents of the universe. They are all built up of two 
simpler things, which are themselves atoms or unit charges 
of positive and negative electricity, known respectively as 
protons and electrons. The proton—sometimes combined 
with clectrons—is the nucleus in which practically all the mass 
of each atom is concentrated, and the free electrons revolve 
around this with incredible speed in tiny but definite orbits, 
so that each atom is a kind of miniature solar system. Planck's 
Quantum Theory, which asserts that energy, like matter, 
is not infinitely divisible but exists in definite atoms or 
quanta, has enabled Bohr and others to put forward hypo- 
theses steadily becoming more likely to be valid, as to the 
arrangement of electronic orbits in each atom. Hydrogen 
has the simplest atom, in which a single electron revolves 
round a single proton, like the moon round the earth. Uranium, 
with a nucleus consisting of 238 protons bound up with 
146 fixed electrons, and ninety-two free electrons gyrating 
round it in separate orbits, has the most complicated. 
We do not yet even guess what the protons and elec- 
trons actually are, or whether they may both be modifica- 
tions of a single primordial substance. Schrédinger’s latest 
wave-theory seems to eliminate the electron altogether 
as a real entity—to reduce it at best to “a grand 
Perhaps.” 

Though we have not yet reached finality, the experi- 
mental facts marshalled by Professor Kendall show that 
we are on the right track, that matter and energy are 
but the same things in different forms, and that one 
day we may be able to simplify the world’s labour by 
setting free the incalculable stores of energy which now 
lie hid at the roots of matter. A pound of uranium con- 
tains enough energy to take the ‘ Berengaria’ across the 
Atlantic—but at present it would need five billion years 
to do it. The practical problem is to speed up the rate 
of emission of energy, without starting a general explosion 
of atoms, which would reduce the earth to a chaos of 
electrical charges and present a new star to the astronomers 
of Sirius. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF HALSBURY 


By Mrs. A. WILSON-FOX. Medium 8vo. 30s. net. This is the authoritative life of Lord Halsbury, 
the famous Conservative Lord Chancellor. It is produced under the authority of the family, who have 
lent the author all their letters and papers. Lord Halsbury was associated with many of the most 
important cases of his time, as, for instance, the Tichborne case, and- many of like importance. All 
these are discussed from the inside, and the book gives a wide and varied picture of political and legal 
life towards the close of the Victorian Era and under the reign of King Edward VII. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with portraits and reproductions. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


By ROBERT ESMONDE SENCOURT. With Portrait in Colour. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. ‘* There 
was no book which I more wanted to read than a Life of Meredith: there was none for which I felt 
bound to exact a severer standard. One felt the need for an amplitude, a philosophy, almost a richness 
of style kindred to Meredith's own. Mr. Sencourt has never disappointed me. He has written one of 
the best Lives of a writer that we possess, one in which the kindred but combative powers of poetry and 
scholarship unite to mould the image of one of the greatest English writers."—ANpré Mavrois. 


ON THE STREAM OF TRAVEL 


By JAMES NORMAN HALL, author of “ Under the South.” Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Mr. J. Norman 

all’s new book of travel and adventure repeats the human fascination of his earlier work. It is full 
of character and personality. It takes the reader to Iceland; concerning which Mr. Hall has perhaps 
more to tell than any other writer; to Spain, to Bavaria, to Chicago, and to Polynesia. But it is not 
only the variety of the countries visited that gives the book its charm. Mr. Hall is a great student of 
character, and the people whom he meets and so quickly understands, make an agreeable and attractive 


company. HEN 
VW peat 


By J. L. POLE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. This singular autobiography is the self-revelation of an 
ordinary man who was born in the Victorian middle-class, and looked back over half a century of 
intensive change not only in social customs but in his own personality. He experienced many odd things 
in his “ transitions,” among them insanity, public work, authorship, and marviage. He recalls his past 
without penitence and with a certain detached humour. It is possible that, as his closest friend and 
executor says, he deliberately deceived himself. But he does not, in this his last book, try to deceive 
others, and some of his observations on the quickly changing period through which he lived are as 


disturbing as they are acute. 
POSTER DESIGN 


By W. G. RAFFE, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., F.1.B.D., Author of “ Graphic Design.” 240 pages, 70 
Colour plates, 100 Half-tone plates, 220 line illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. About 36s. net. The 
author presents a complete analysis of all problems in connection with poster design and use. Every 
phase is dealt with from the earliest stage of the suggested scheme to the final stage of printing and ihe 
distributing campaign. The book will be of the greatest value to designers, advertising specialists, printers, 
and others who produce commercial designs of all kinds. A number of special charts and tables 
compiled by the author will be included to lay bare the essentials of the poster problem, and a prominent 
feature of the book will be insets to display the various technical methods of poster production, in 
black and white, two and three colour, litho, photogravure and other processes. 


FOLK TALES OF NORMANDY 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON, author of “Folk Tales of Provence,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. Mr. W. Branch Johnson has already told the world Folk Tales of Brittany and Provence, 
and in Normandy he has an even richer field in which to reap. It is his gift to trace the history that 


lives in the tales and tra&itions of the countryman, together with his naive, but by no means illogical 
explanation of his world, his life and his faith. The book is full of the native spirit of Normandy, 


and is illustrated by charming pen-and-ink sketches of such romantic spots as Falaise, ‘Lisieux, Rouen 
and the stretches of the wooded Seine. 


RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


By The Very Reverend F. S. M. BENNETT, Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. This book 


is a real contribution to a subject at once difficult and of enormous interest. Clergy and other teachers 


will find it stimulating. 
7s. 6d. NOVELS 


By ALEC WAUGH - - - -= - = = Three Score and Ten 
By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR - = «= = «= False Spring 
By G. B. STERN- - - - - = = = = «=. «= Petruchio 
By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA - - - He Married His Parlourmaid 
By DESMOND COKE- - - - - = =. «= The Monkey Tree 
By BARBARA GOOLDEN - = «= The Waking Bird 
By RUFUS KING- - .- - - = = = A Woman is Dead 
By EDWARD KNOBLOCK - - = «= The Ant Heap 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON - = «© «= «= « Dido 
By L. E. GIELGUD - - - = = = = = The Wise Child 
By CHRIS MASSIE - - - - ~- They Being Dead Yet Speak 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Lord Fisher, Admiral of the Fleet. A Biography by Admire] 
gir R. H. Bacon. 2 Vols. (Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s.) 

Jr the proper functions of biography are to be performed 
for Lord Fisher there will have to be another “ Life.” _ Sir 
Reginald Bacon’s attempt does not meet the case. This is 
not to say that there is not much very good reading in it. 
There is. It is full of rollicking fun and hard-hitting argument. 
Nor is it to say that Admiral Bacon fails to justify a great 
many of Lord Fisher’s famous reforms. ‘lhe fact remains 
that he does not make anything like a clear enough dis- 
tinction between the two aspects of Lord Fisher’s genius. 

In one aspect Lord Fisher was the most invigorating spirit 
in the Navy. All his reforms were directed to an instant 
readiness for war and to thoroughness in every detail of 
a naval officer’s education. No one who ever came in contact 
with that mercurial personality can forget the infectiousness 
of his enthusiasm or his demoniac energy. But in his other 
aspect—this was the perilous defect of his virtue—he 
was an eccentric. He was unbalanced. He could never 
understand that the Navy was the servant of State policy, 
and that naval officers must not do and say things which 
put the great civil representatives of the nation entirely 
in the wrong. He had an unbridled tongue, and some of 
the sayings attributed to him in this book would have been 
much better forgotten. 

Unfortunately Admiral Bacon regards the Constitutional 
devices by which the responsibility of the Cabinet is placed 
above the responsibility of naval officers as a sort of im- 
pertinence. ‘“ By our system of politics,” he says, ‘* any 
man who may happen to be Prime Minister when war breaks 
out is considered to be the fit and proper person to carry 
out the supreme superintendence of the war and, ex officio, 
to preside over the War Council.” Admiral Bacon appa- 
rently would have liked to see sailors and soldiers—the 
“men who know ’’—conducting the affairs of the country 
during the War. He evidently does not understand the 
alphabet of democracy. It is certain that if Lord Fisher 
had been in control he would have made a much sorrier mess 
of policy than Admiral Bacon thinks that Mr. Asquith 
made. 

Admiral Bacon’s conclusion about Lord Fisher is that he 
was “the most remarkable Englishman that this century has 
so far seen.”” At least these are the words used in a “ Fore- 
word” which we assume to be by Admiral Bacon. There is 
also a Preface which is signed by Admiral Bacon, though the 
“ Foreword’ is not. Another of the author’s conclusions is 
that Lord Fisher ‘‘ never made a mistake so far as the Navy 
was concerned.” It seems to us that he made several—all 
characteristic of his recklessness and his restlessness. It 
would be unfair, however, to mention his mistakes without 
referring first to the lasting good which has come from his 
revolutionary reforms in the education of naval officers and 


































Matter, Life and Value. By C. E. M. Joad. (Oxford University 

, Press. 18s.) 

In this substantial book, Mr. Joad, who has already to his 
credit many vigorous expositions of philosophic themes, sets 
out in detail his considered view of the nature of the universe. 
As readers of his previous works will expect, it is a view dis- 
tinguished by courage and freshness; by no means tamely 
submitting to the prevalent fashions in metaphysics. More- 
over, it is expounded with a clearness, and an economy of 
technical language, which might well be imitated by other 
philosophers. 

_It is probably on the critical rather than the constructive 
side that the majority of his instructed readers will find Mr. 
Joad most satisfying. His system—if I have grasped it 
rightly—is a form of critical realism, in which current 
theories of emergent evolution are harmonized with a philoso- 
phy of value. It involves the complete abandonment of that 
prejudice in favour of Monism which is still paramount in 
European philosophy ; though there are signs that its reign 
is drawing to 4 close. ‘ There is no reason that I have been 
able to find,” says Mr. Joad, “ why the universe should be, 














Admiral Bacon’s Life of Lord Fisher 


in improving the conditions of the profession. And he was 
splendidly right when he saw that as in the Fleet of the 
future mechanism would be of the first importance the 
Fleet would never be served to the best advantage unless the 
mechanical officers—the engineers—were given as high a 


status as the Admiralty could bestow. 


To turn to the other side is rather painful. Let us turn to it 
as gradually as possible by taking as an intermediate stage 
the controversial creation of the Dreadnoughts. Admiral 
Bacon defends the creation stoutly, but we can only say that 
we are unconvinced. If Germany had invented the Dread- 
noughts we should, of course, have been compelled to follow 
suit; but by inventing them herself Great Britain in effect 
made the British Fleet as it then existed obsolete. She thus 
made it much easier for Germany to compete. 

Among the painful things which we wish could be forgotten 
are Lord Fisher’s scheme for ‘‘ Copenhagening ” the German 
Fleet immediately upon a sudden declaration of war by this 
country and his scheme for kidnapping Dreyfus from the 
island where he was a prisoner and landing him in France. 
Irresponsible, too, were the lectures to naval officers in which 
he ridiculed the various Conventions which aimed at modifying 
the brutalities of war. ‘‘ Give no quarter. Take no prisoners. 
Sink everything.” Thus Admiral Bacon reports Lord Fisher 
as having instructed his pupils. Admiral Bacon’s comment 
is merely that Lord Fisher ‘* rammed home ” such advice with 
his “usual exaggeration.” Every naval officer and every 
politician knows that it was “only Jacky Fisher’s way,” 
but the foreigner cannot be expected to know that. 

Lord Fisher’s ultimatum to Mr. Asquith at a crisis of the 
War, when he demanded to be put in absolute control at sea 
with colleagues of his own choosing, was also a painful episode 
but it should be put on a different level, for at the time Lord 
Fisher was obviously suffering from a far greater strain than 
he could bear at his age. He failed to make it clear to the 
Cabinet that he was essentially opposed to the Dardanelles 
adventure unless it was planned as a co-operative campaign 
between sea and land forces. Admiral Bacon makes Lord 
Fisher’s views perfectly clear—the first time it has been done, 
we think—with the aid of some material new facts. The 
Cabinet, however, had some excuse for misunderstanding 
Lord Fisher, because in discussing Mr. Churchill's plan for the 
Dardanelles he was less intent upon condemning it for its 
faults than on recommending his rival scheme for sending 
ships into the Baltic as a base for the landing of Russian troops 
on the German coast a hundred miles from Berlin. The 
Dardanelles was a trap, no doubt, but so would the Baltic 
have been, and one cannot conceive what would have been the 
outcome of that most difficult of all manoeuvres—a combined 
naval and military operation—with the partners knowing 
nothing of each other’s methods and not even understanding 
each other’s language. 


A Three-fold Universe 


or should be reduced to, one thing rather than two”: and 
in developing the case for pluralism, he proceeds to subject 
the monistic outlook to a brilliant and damaging criticism. 
Since ‘“* we do not know the whole nature of the universe,” 
we are “not in a position to make statements about it... 
It may well be not only more complicated than we know, but 
more complicated than, at our present level of knowledge, 
we can possibly suspect ; in fact it seems probable that it is.” 
To assume that its nature must be of a sort which tallies with 
human desires, is to beg the central question of philosophy. 
We can only construct our working model with the materials 
actually before us: and those materials include at least three 
independent kinds of ‘“ existent reals,” which obstinately 
refuse to be swallowed up in one another—Matter, Life, Value. 
Neither materialism, vitalism, nor idealism therefore tell the 
whole truth about reality ; but all seem to tell some of the 
truth. The physical universe is actually there. The world 
revealed to mind (but to whose mind ?) “ appears exactly as 
it is.’ But the Life Force is also there; something wholly 
other than the matter which is its instrument. And again 
wholly other, self-subsistent and unchangeable, is that World 
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of Values to the contemplation of which Life, as it reaches the 
level of consciousness, more and more aspires ; and which it 
already glimpses in the persons of its artists, prophets, and 
mystics. 

The goal of evolution consists in reaching a level of “ con- 
tinuous awareness of a world of objective value” ; and when 
this is achieved, ‘‘ the Life Force will come to rest in the 
contemplation of reality.””. But those who may hope that the 
“‘ world of objective value” is merely a new and somewhat 
unattractive name for the Kingdom of Heaven are reminded 
that the Beatific Vision will be enjoyed by the Life Force as a 
whole ; not by the individuals through which it has found 
expression in space and time. At death “there is reason 
to suppose that the monad of life returns to the main stream, 
with which it is again merged.” This doctrine, then, leaves 
no place for personal immortality, or personal achievement 
of eternal life. Saint and seer, lover and artist, all go back 
into the common stock. Here, I think, we touch the weak 
point in Mr. Joad’s philosophy—his insufficient reverence for 
the category of personality, his apparent inability to see in the 
emergence of great souls a fact as unique and significant as 
any of those on which his system is built. He speaks with 
contempt of the triviality of the view which could regard ‘ the 
preparation of a certain number of human souls for perfection ” 
as the main purpose of the universe. But his own pluralistic 
outlook surely allows us to consider this as one possible purpose, 
amongst many still unknown. And in the quality of such 
souls, their power of conveying the eternal, we find perhaps 
the real answer to that question, ‘“ Can the perfect and un- 
changing enter into contact with the imperfect and chang- 
ing?” to which Mr. Joad merely replies by an unqualified 
negative. 

Yet, if true contact with the Realm of Being is denied by 
him even to the saint, a certain awareness of that realm is 
allowed to the artist, poet and mystic ; those ** leading actors 
in the evolutionary drama.” These, he thinks, in their 
apprehension of Beauty and Goodness do enjoy a kind of 
contemplation of the Infinite over against us. 
precocious children, and for this reason are seldom understood 
by their fellow-men. The prophet in the grip of his vision is 
usually either violent or obscure; the mystic is mostly 
inarticulate ; only the poet really manages to convey in terms 
of beauty the touch of “ otherness.” But in establishing this 
generalization Mr. Joad has surely drawn his illustrations 
from too narrow a ficld. Though the manners of the Old 
‘Testament prophets may have been unnecessarily bracing, 
and the disagreeable qualities of Schopenhauer, Carlyle and 
Nietzsche, the obscurities of Swedenborg and Blake, interfered 
with their success—what about the magnetic attraction of 
Francis of Assisi, the friendly charm of Nicolas of Cusa, or 
** Mr. Spinoza of blessed memory ” ? And when we come to 
his use of the mystics, we feel an even greater need of testing 
theory by fact. Who, among those of the first rank, claimed 
that ‘“‘ continuous vision of the Real,’ which Mr. Joad attri- 
butes to them ?—a claim denounced by Von Hiigel as “ so 
much shallow trifling.’ Not Plotinus, Augustine, Bernard, 
John of the Cross; to take almost at random four pre-eminent 
names. Nor is contemplation, for the mystic, ever an end in 
itself. His goal is always that “ union” which Mr. Joad’s 
philosophy cannot admit. Full and arresting as his work is, 
here it fails to convince us that Life, which possesses the 
mysterious intuition of Being, must needs stop short of the 
fulfilment for which it craves. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


England Surveyed 


The English Heritage Series. Edited by Viscount Lee of Fare- 
ham and J. C. Squire. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
Stanley Baldwin. First four Vols. English Humour. By 
J. B. Priestley. English Wild Life. By Eric Parker. 
Shakespeare. By John Bailey. The English Public 
School. By Bernard Darwin. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Tue reviewer's first duty, on being confronted with this 

series, is obviously to bow very low, blush, and then deliver 

himself of a short, discreetly-worded speech thanking the 
kind gentlemen for the honour they do him in-—er, well, it is 
really so overwhelming, so, so ... Having recovered from 
which embarrassment, that is to say, having, for the sake of 
his critical judgment, decided to approach each of these little 
-books much as though it were by an unknown, unheralded 
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author (poor wretch, with such fanfares as this to 
the squeakings of his little trumpet) he may then get on With 
his reading, it being the books after all, not Particulay, 
their galaxy of sponsors, with which he has to do, What j 
immediately notable is that production is excellent at the 
price, a new positive temptation to collectors of those », 
uniform volumes which nowadays are so popular. It Temaiy 
for the authors to live up to both introduction and Producting 
—or, perhaps one should say, since we are amongst 
known writers, to deal adequately with worthwhile subjects 

Mr. Priestley’s English Humour certainly is worth whik, 
for here is a book supplying a definite want, whereas the othe, 
hardly could do so however brilliantly written they might k 
It is the salt that has been missing from our fare of fictia 
latterly: and if Mr. Priestley does not undertake to 
anyone to that condiment—and, consequently, to sortuy, 
for what is more dismal than second-hand “ fun ” ?—his dy, 
cussion of humour through the ages of English literaty, 
is so lucid, sane and thorough that we read as though having 
lighted at last upon something we had long wanted to hey. 

Mr. Priestley has an unfailing instinct for what is genuinely 
humorous and not merely witty or spiteful. Humour, k 
reminds us, has been defined as “ thinking in fun whik 
feeling in earnest” and perhaps that is as good a definitioy 
as exists. The real humourist takes the whole of life for hij 
study, setting it against “ the background of the night sy 
and the stars,’’ he takes no pleasure merely in grinning at th 
follies of others from some imagined lofty standpoint ¢ 
his own: if he does so, he is not a humorist, but a snob; 
and this, as Mr. Priestley indicates, is where that whole Sunday 
school of gentecl humour, which is to some extent represents 
by Punch, so commonly fails. Noone will deny that Mr. Punt 
has his bright moments: but for some of us even these an 
rare, and we are a little tired now of the conventional attituk 
adopted towards this type of professional fun-making. Her 
is something fresh and fearless, which at the same tim 
reveals Mr. Priestley as, at any rate potentially, a great 
humorist himself :— 

**He (Punch) has made hundreds of jokes about hunting, ig 
example, but these jokes nearly always turn on the mistakes ¢ 
some ignorant beginner in the field, and not one of them ev 
penetrates the crust of ready-made opinion, and shows us huntiy 
as something absurd in itself. It is funny, no doubt, that a Frent. 
man should suggest shooting the fox (one refrains, as does Mt. 
Priestley, from the obvious comment), but it is even funnier thats 
number of our fellow-countrymen should feel that their deep 
feelings have been outraged by the suggestion. It is amusing wha 
some ignorant new arrival, still unused to the social code of his hot 
and fellow-guests, should make an ass of himself in a drawing room: 
but in the light of the truest humour, the whole assembly, rgi 
in their etiquette, could be seen as something absurd. ...l 
order to appreciate not a few of the Punch jokes you havet 
assume that servants exist in an entirely different world ai 
are not made of the common stuff, that there is somethiy 
absurd in the fact that one of them should have received an oft 
of marriage or be interested in the fashions or exhibit the very sam 
prejudices that are treated so tenderly in their masters.” 

Some such responsible indictment of the crude vulganiy 
which distinguishes so much of our present-day humour hs 
for long been overdue. It is, perhaps, too much to hope tla! 
mere plain-speaking, the mere expression of truth, will lai 
the public to subtler things—away from this and from th 
far more soul-deadening effect of the American cinem 
caption type of amusement—because true humour compt 
hends philosophy, poetry, love; for its full understandix 
it requires the possession of these, and you cannot mik 
anyone a poet who was born with a sneer on his face. Butiti 
something to be reminded of the truth, and so effectivel 
reminded. Mr. Priestley’s essays on the real humourists ¢ 
literature—Lamb, Peacock, Dickens, Shakespeare—showilt 
through these writers what humour is, positively (as agai! 
what it is not) are succinct and subtle, giving true balance! 
what is altogether a most stimulating book. 

Mr. Eric Parker had what appeared to be a heavy ta 
in compressing the vast material at his disposal to the dime 
sions of one of these little volumes, but—to use an Irishism- 
he has got over the difficulty by going round it. His Wild lif 
is in fact not much more essentially concerned with wii 
one takes the English heritage to stand for in its less obvidll 
sense than has been any other good Nature book of reeetl 


7 


years. No doubt Mr. Parker was right in confining his labow 


to the collection of chiefly personal records, as he is certaitll 
luckier than most of his contemporaries in having this addition 
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attention directed to satisfying but unsensational work. This 
nature observer knows well and loves (for example) a particular 
ga-cavern on the English west coast, and we get these 
charming conventionalized directions as to what to do when 
we go there ourselves :— 
“Try to peer into one of the dark pools set in the basin and 
crevices of the wall: you will stare for long in that dim light before 
‘oy realize that the floor and sides of the pool are starred with 
orange and white anemones, the pure white snowy disk, and the 
.disk, and the orange-tentacled white anemone, one of the 
joveliest and rarest. And in the half-darkness you will be awaro 
of elusive forms and shadows, feathery shapes which you can hardly 
distinguish against the dim background, tiny forms of serpula and 
gabella, which draw back their spreading filaments like Prince of 
Wales’s feathers suddenly shut into Japanese umbrellas.” 

It is refreshing, it is of the best of its kind, and it is in 
the tradition ; but it does not survey the tradition. On the 
other hand Mr. Bernard Darwin’s book does survey the 
tradition of the English public schcol—as, of course, it must, 
there being no other choice—and for that reason it will 
probably be taken generally as the more important contribution 
to the series. Still it is Wild Life which will be placed by this 
reviewer on that shelf which is reserved for books that are 
the companions of winter evenings, a welcome newcomer. 
As to whether there is room for still another popular study 
of Shakespeare, ‘‘ there are times,” as the author, Mr. John 
Bailey, says, ““ when we like to enjoy the stars without 
remembering the astronomers ”’ : and this is an occasion when 
we can. Hi. M. 


Problems of the Air 


The World, the Air, and the Future. By Commander Sir Dennis 
Burney. (Knopf. 21s.) 

Air Defence. By Major-General E. B. Ashmore. (Longmans. 
88, 6d.) 

In spite of the surface similarity between these books, they 

deal with unrelated subjects; the first with commercial 

aviation, chiefly as it concerns airships ; the other for the 

most part with the defence of London from aerial attack. 

Sir Dennis Burney, in his bold and broad-minded contribution 
to the linked questions of world peace and air development, 
repeatedly emphasizes the need for a sane internationalism 
in aviation. By internationalism Sir Dennis means no more 
and no less than that nowadays no nation can any longer hope 
to develop itself independently of, or at the expense of, its 
neighbours ; it means more collaboration and broader horizons, 
especially in aviation, which is ‘“* slowly but surely breaking 
down the barriers of separation all over the world and preparing 
the way for a United States of Europe.” 

“ Every improvement [he writes] in our method of communication 
means & speeding up in the tempo of life, and thus creates a demand 
for its own intensive development. We are, as it were, in the grip 
of our own inventions, and each great technical triumph gained over 
the obstacle of distance exercises a dynamic influence over the whole 
movement of civilisation. Now if, as is manifest, the aeroplane 
and airship provide the quickest mode of covering distance that has 
yet been devised, it means that they are going to be a dominating 
factor in determining the trend of the contemporary world. It means 
that they are going to create the conditions of their own develop- 
ment. Indirectly and without our altogether realising it, they will 
dictate policies, transform issues, solve old problems in new ways.” 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that Sir Dennis should be an 

enthusiastic advocate of international control for aviation, 
nor that he should see in flying vast possibilities for peace ; 
but we were at first surprised by his very frank avowal of the 
difficulties that airship construction has had and still hasto meet. 
Sir Dennis admits that neither his airship, the R. 100, nor the 
Government’s R. 101 will come up to the original expectations 
of their designers. Their speeds will be about eighty and 
seventy miles an hour respectively and that is not enough 
to meet the various weather conditions that are to be expected 
on Empire air-routes. To increase the speed up to ninety 
miles an hour or more, larger ships will be required—probably 
Weighing 350 tons as against the present 150 tons—and this 
Increase in size would render them even more unmanageable 
than at present, unless various revolutionary changes in 
design and handling were introduced. Already the R. 100 
(whose size is roughly that of Northumberland Avenue) 
Tequires a crew of 200 men to manager her on the ground, 
and R. 101 is doubtless no easier to control. It would seem at 
first sight, therefore, as if the tax-payer has received very 
little for the £2,000,000 of public money expended on these two 
airships. 


If this were all Sir Dennis would indeed be a prophet of woe, 
but he makes it abundantly clear that we have by no means 
heard the last of the airship. The R. 100 and R. 101 claim to 
be stronger and safer than the Graf Zeppelin, and the experience 
gained in their construction, and to be gained in their operation, 
will stand us in good stead in the future. If an initial setback 
were now to discourage us, we should be untrue to everything 
in our national temperament. 

During the building of R. 100 Sir Dennis has been concen- 
trating on three problems of the future, to be embodied in 
the next airship: increasing the cruising speed from seventy 
to ninety miles an hour; inventing some mechanical device 
for docking, independent of man-power; and designing 
an airship that can alight at places at which no special 
preparation has been made. 

Sir Dennis is confident, from experiments with working 
models, that there is an answer to each of these difficulties. 
His ‘‘ Howden Propulsion System ” gives a 65 per cent. increase 
of propulsive efficiency, without increase of weight. His 
** Mooring and Docking Raft ” is an ingenious device whereby 
the airship is clasped in rotating jaws along its horizontal 
equator. The mast then folds up, and the whole raft slides 
on rails into dock. But neither of these improvements would 
be of any avail as long as the airship has to be tethered, as at 
present, to a mooring mast. So Sir Dennis has made an 
** Elliptical Ship,” which will be oval instead of cigar-shaped— 
more like a sole than a pike—and provided with self-filling 
floats. She will be driven down to sea-level under her engine 
power and giant scoops will flood each of her tanks with 
120 tons of water, holding her securely. By these means 
both * valving gas” and the discarding of large quantities of 
ballast will be avoided. The ship will be more economical to 
operate, more laterally stable and possess greater dynamic 
lift. It will, further (and this is the great point), be able to 
land anywhere upon water and therefore enable us to operate 
by air over our sea-routes. 

The technical difficulties in the way of airship operation 
are many, but there is no reason why they should not be 
overcome. We may become the carriers of the world by 
air as we are to-day by sea: in that lies our hope of keeping 
our place in the world of the future. The vexed question of the 
aeroplane versus airship is one that laymen are not qualified 
to discuss ; and we shall not attempt to do so here ; we can, 
however, recommend our readers to the chapter by Mr. N. S. 
Norway, on heavier-than-air craft. The aeroplane and the 
airship are necessary for our future trade. The one will 
complement the other. ‘ Flying with us is still an adventure. 
In other countries it has become a habit . . . As usual we 
are waiting on events, while other countries are anticipating 
them.” 

General Ashmore was responsible for the defence of London 
during the last two years of the Great War and invented the 
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wonderful system of control known as the “ L.A.D.A.” which — for something quite different, if we think it to be an inward sent; 


: : D aata is entitle ment, debasing man in his own eyes. . . . Man 
still exists at the present day ; his book, therefore, is entitled thinks of Keimatlll with pride ait omeett, tad Ghlie ae bre. ty 


to most respectful consideration. but himself ; modesty only aims at modifying this disposition 
All but the last chapter, however, deals with the past, and that no one shall suffer by it; it is an external virtue, whieh 
is, therefore, of somewhat specialized interest, but in “* Now ee bly Sige Beer Mig tone | - gees | and obliges , 
and Hereafter” he reviews the lessons of the bomb-raids 4 fer ee ns es ee he did no 
and urges that the proportion between offensive and defensive 3 é ; 
machines envisaged by the Air Ministry—thirty-four bombing La Bruyére has many excellences in this vein ; and som 
to eighteen fighting squadrons—is altogether wrong and f them, at least, must have been formed by his experience y 
dangerous. General Ashmore’s arguments appear unanswer- the world. It is not by accident or imitation that a man speajy 
able. “London would suffer terribly,” he says, “‘ —perhaps wisely ; and La Bruyére himself says many things which Prove 
intolerably, long before any counter-bombing could save her.” his wisdom to have been hard won :— 
Moreover, we agree with him that great offensive armaments “All confidence placed in another is dangerous if it is my 
are out of date in modern times. He concludes with a neat perfect, for on almost all occasions we ought to tell everythiy 
summing-up: ‘ That we are exceptionally vulnerable to air pe ar oe : but have arg bog too ‘much « 
attack has been proved. If we maintain an efficient air defence ©" S°°P@'s B® One Single circumstance 18 to ept back. 
we may never be attacked; if we have no air defence ... In such maxims we need not affirm that La Bruyére is giving 
THE END.” good counsel : it is clear that he is speaking of real problens 
We inust hope that disarmament will eventually extend and speaking in a way that proves that he knew them fro 
to the air as well as the land and sea. But that day is not yet, his own experience. This wide and well-based experience, 
and all improvements in our flying defences, both in the air however, is no more than a background for the “ Character” 
and on the ground, will result in a training and technique La Bruyére is chiefly the historian of manners ; and readey 
far more readily convertible to the purposes of peace than the gain their greatest delight from that recognition of samenes 
manoeuvres of battleships or the parades of battalions. in dissimilarity which the concrete picture of another age yij 
always bring :— ; 
“They will be told of persons whose whole life was spent ix 


Characters going from one house to another. . . . They will be infornaj 

x that people crowded the street only to be thought in a hum: 

The Characters of Jean de la Bruyere. Translated by Her1{ that there was no conversation nor cordiality, but that they ye 
van Laun. (Routledge. 15s.) confused, and, as it were, alarmed by the rattle of coaches whic) 


THERE is little epigram in La Bruyére. He is more diffuse they had to avoid, and which drove through the streets as if ig 

than the other great moralists of France ; he is even somc- oe ee ee oom 

thing of a gossip. At times, however, the French incisiveness Is that an ancient or modern complaint ? Dissimilarity cregs 

is there; and, as befits a country where man was a social in at the next sentenee :— 

being, there is the acutest perception of the everlasting egoism = & People will learn, without being greatly astonished, that they 

and conceit of men. In the following passage, for example, was hardly anyone who did not keep dangling at his side weapoy 

we are reading not only La Bruyére but also the whole tradi- _ to kill another man at one thrust.” 

tion of French comment upon human life :— "In his translation of the “ Characters ” Mr. Henri van Lau 
“There is either no such thing as modesty, or it is mistaken has chosenan admirable, we might almost say a really modes, 

—— - eourse. He has studied the older translations into English, 

and, wherever he thought good, he has adopted their expr 
| sions and turns of thought. This is surely the best way t 

















procure a satisfying version of a foreign classic ; and the iss 
is here successful. The footnotes discuss the conten: 
porary “keys” to La Bruyére’s portraits and give all th 
THE information which readers without special knowledge mi 


ill require. 


: f O HK O } There are always surprises in reading La Bruyére; ne 
discoveries to be made; new astonishments at his insight, 


In the section devoted to ‘‘ Mankind ”’ there are ten shot 


reflections on childhood which show a masterly observatio. 
i L ANN LK; H y Not even a modern psychologist, we feel, could be mm 


disillusioned :— 





‘‘Children are overbearing, supercilious, passionate, enviow® 
i by inquisitive, idle, fickle, timid, intemperate, liars, and dissembles; 


they laugh and weep easily, are excessive in their joys and sorrow 
ILYA EHRENBURG 


and that about the most trifling objects; they bear no pain, bi 
Translated from the Russian by 


like to inflict it on others ; already they are men.” 
HELEN CHROUSCHOFF MATHESON | 


As soon, however, as La Bruyére has disposed of the “ clout 
| of glory ” he begins to show the interest and sympathy whit 








he brought to bear upon childhood. He describes them 4 





their play—‘‘ a democracy where everyone is master”; 


Daily Telegraph (S. P. B. Mais): “ The drama moves 
at a terrific pace, and there are no loose ends any- 
where. It bears the stamp of truth throughout—a 
Great Russian Romance.” 


cusses their attitude to punishment: ‘ They know exatll, 
and better than anyone, what they deserve.” Perhaps soit 
thing of the radiance of childhood comes in again when lt 


observes: ‘‘ Children are neither for the past nor the futur 
but enjoy the present, which we rarely do.” 








Referee (Hayter. Preston): “Ehrenburg is unques- 
tionably a man of talent. He has an energetic, not 
to say sensational, imagination.” 


Enough has been said to show that La Bruyére can lf 
enjoyed in many ways, for many reasons ; but what is chiefly 
impressive is his width and roundedness of view. His influent 
entered English letters with Steele, Addison, and tl 
eighteenth-century essayists ; broadened down ; passed int 
the novel and drama. He keeps, however, his own sharpnes 
his own distinction ; and a first-hand acquaintance with tl 
“Characters ” brings convincing evidence of his originalit} 
“They will be better liked,” says Mr. van Laun, “ the mo 
they are read.” 





PETER DAVIES LTD. 
30 HENRIETTA ST. W.C.2 

















7/ 6 net notices their penetration—‘ there are no outward vices, iit 
| bodily defects, which children do not perceive” ; he dt 
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TWO INSTANTANEOUS 
SUCCESSES 


Schlump 


“T FELT inclined to leave this book 
unread, for we have had so 
many German war novels. How- 
ever, I began looking into it, and 
then I settled down to read it in 
good earnest... . Try ‘ Schlump’.” 
J. B. PRIESTLEY in the Evening 
News. “‘Schlump’ is really in- 
teresting, apart from its unconven- 
tion of morals and expression.” 
GLASGOW TIMES. “ Will probably 
be as big a success as ‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front’.” — party 
CHRONICLE. Third Large Printing. 

7s. Od. 


Class 1902 


“A NOTHER German war novel! 
And once more a good one. 
‘Class 1902’ is a boy’s story of 
life at home during the war; it 
does not touch the front, which 
should recommend it rather than 
otherwise. . . This is one of 
those books it is almost a duty to 
read.” HORACE THOROGOOD in the 
Evening Standard. “As fine an 
achievement as any war-novelist 
has accomplished.” = GUARDIAN. 
“Brilliantly written.”’ YORKSHIRE 
OBSERVER, ‘Another Muir classic 
in translation.” NATION, Second 
Large Printing. 7s. 6d. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
MAX HOFFMANN’S 


War Diaries 
and Other Papers 


[' has long been recognised that 
behind the imposing Hinden- 
burg-Ludendorff facade of the 
German Eastern Command was the 
forceful, brilliant personality of 
General Hoffmann. The diaries 
are notes jotted down from day to 
day—on the daily events of the 
War, on politics and policy—and they 
are as fresh and pungent now as 
on the day they were written. 
Introduction by Karl Friedrich 
Novak. Translation by Eric 
Sutton. Two vols., with portraits 
and maps. Neat Thursday. 42s. 


SECKER 























“SHEED & WARD | 


3rd Large Impression Exhausted on 
Publication : 


ONE LORD 
ONE FAITH 


2s. Od. (wrapper). 3s. 6d. (cloth). 


FATHER VERNON 


as the author was called in the days of his Anglican 
ministry, here gives the account of his conversion to the 
Catholic Faith. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


THE MONSTROUS 
Large Crown. REGIMENT 7s. 6d. ne 


The author of Dr. Johnson and The American Heresy 
here deals with QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





(Coming Shortly.) 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE THING 


Large Crown. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Chesterton’s first volume of essays on Philosophical 
and Keligious matters. 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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A Complete Guide to Sound, Successful and 


Attractive Food Reform, by 


Mavup Baines and EpGar J. SAXON 7/6 
407 original and tested recipes. Hundreds of practical 
points explained. The authors have put practically the 
whole of their dietetic knowledge and experience into 
this eagerly anticipated book. 


Water Treatments (Plain & Medicated), by 
eric F. W. PowEti 3/ 
{ An essentially practical work by a_ well-known 
Nature Cure Practitioner. Simple non-technical direc- 
tions for home applications of the various baths as well 
as an index to ailments and their appropriate treatment. 


New Lamps for Old, by 

ELLiotT F1ItzZG1IBBON 3/6 
4 A clever and satirical refutation of the infallibility 
of Modern Medicine by a writer whose aim is not to 
leave people in the dark, but to light up the path which 
leads to Nature’s Way in the prevention and cure of 
disease. 


Eat and be Healthy, »y 

Dr. Vircit Mac MICKLE (cheap edition) 3/6 
{| The purpose of this book is to lay bare to the every- 
day reader, as briefly as possible, the conclusions drawn 
from underlying facts and from wide experience in 
the dietetic treatment of disease. 


The Church and Bodily Healing, by 

R. Lui. Lancrorp-James, D.D., B.Mus. 3/6 
{| Deals with the attitude of the Christian Church 
towards the healing of the body, and shows the lead 
which the Church throughout its history has taken in 
all modes of bodily healing—Physical, Mental and 
Spiritual. Its special object is to determine the actual 
nature of spiritual healing and to place it in its due 
relationship to other modes. 


London: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 46 Bernard St., W.C.1. 





— Best Books on Health— 
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A, “A classic that will never be superseded.” 


—Sir WIttiam Rosertson-NIco_t. 


BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 


IN EUROPE (1914-1918) 


By 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


In One Volume (1,024 pages). 


44 Maps and Diagrams. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


A new and Enlarged Edition (in One Volume 
of 1,024 pages) of a history ‘‘ which will find a 
permanent place as a reliable work of reference 
for Students” (The Observer). For the present 
Edition the work has been thoroughly revised by 
the Author, who has included the campaigns in 
Italy and Salonica. 


“A War Classic.”—Naval & Military Record. 
“A Standard Work.’”—The Field. 


“A durable and moving masterpiece. 





Its issue 


at 10s. 6d. net is a public service.”—The Referee. 
“ : 

An ideal present to any man who went to the 
War.” —Truth, 





GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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| will find on sale ‘at 

S| ‘ 

3 The Times Book Club 
534 | 

I all the books just announced as ready 
| by the publishers ; 

= Books in fine bindings for birthday and 
a wedding presents ; 

yd | 

=| Books, many out of print or scarce, 
2 from private libraries ; 

5 Pocket and Cheap Editions covering 
| almost the entire range of English 
st Literature. 

| Slightly used copies of recent 

S| books withdrawn from our Circu- 

SI lating Library are being sold at 

S| half or one-third of the original 

St prices, 

: Write for our Catalogues. 

i 

ie 

| THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
| Booksellers and Librarians, 
«42, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
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THIS WEEK’s 
PUBLICATIONS 


PUTNAM 








By Lord Dunsany 
00 POEMS 


The first volume of Poems to appear 
from the author of “If” and “ The King 
of Elfland’s Daughter.” 
Limited Edition of 250 numbered 
copies. 10s. 6d. net 


Library Edition, 5s. net 


By Countee Cullen 


BLACK CHRIST and 
Other Poems 


The author is a young American negro | 
who has reached the front rank as a poet 
in America. A long narrative poem on 
the subject of lynching. 
| 
| 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


By John van Druten 
AFTER ALL 


This play was first produced.in May of | 
this year; it has since been considerably 
revised and rewritten by the author, f 
The version here published is the form ff 
in which Mr. van Druten wishes finally 
to leave it. 





“The finest piece of work Mr, van 
Druten has given us.”—Spectator. 


Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net 


By F. J. Butler 
HIGH SEAS OVER 


An original and arresting first novel. | 
Six young people are left in utter isola: | 
tion in the world: how do they behave? 


Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


Crown 8yvo. 


By Henry Williamson 
TARKA THE OTTER 


The first cheap edition of this classi¢, 
which won the Hawthornden Prize m 
1928. 

“A remarkable book.”—Thomas Hardy. 


Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net 
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Bismarck and Russia Fiction 

g Saburov Memoirs, or Bismarck and Russia. By J. Y. e ° 
I gecnpeon. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) Big and other Noises 
“qye secrets of nineteenth-century diplomacy ae in = Five and Ten. By Fanny Hurst. ( Capa. 7s. 6d.) 
“measure been unveiled, now that the archives of Berlin, Chariot Wheels. By Sylvia Thompson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
‘Vienna, and Petrograd are accessible in print. But a further The Fiery Dive. By Martin Armstrong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
gatribution to the truth is made by Professor Simpson of 441... Fanny Hunsr is still devoted both in style and matter 


Edinburgh, in his very valuable and instructive translation 
of the memoirs of P. A. Saburov, the Russian diplomatist 
“who negotiated the League of the Three Emperors in 1881. 
Gorchakov, the veteran Minister of Alexander II., had 
quarrelled with Bismarck at the Berlin Congress of 1878, 
“pecause the Prince had, in his view, failed to support Russian 
demands on Turkey and against Austria and England. The 
‘od friendly understanding of 1872 between the German, 
‘Austrian, and Russian Emperors had lapsed. Bismarck 
made his secret offensive and defensive alliance with Austria 
‘jn 1879, and the one possible enemy named in that treaty 
‘was Russia. But Bismarck was at heart apprehensive of the 
‘Russian danger. Russia, for her part, felt isolated in Europe, 
and some at least of her statesmen longed for a better under- 
standing with Germany, and through Germany with Austria. 
Thus, in the autumn of 1879, while the Austro-German 
treaty was being quietly negotiated, Saburov was sent to 
Berlin to discuss the possibility of an agreement between 
the three Powers. 
The memoirs give the full history of the affair from the 
Russian side up to the conclusion of the alliance in June, 
/4881. Bismarck, as ‘‘ honest broker,”’ professed to be trying 
to moderate the excessive demands of Austria, which wanted 
“even then to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, and also Novi- 
bazar. Saburov seems to have been only in part deceived 
by the wily Prussian. He regarded as a great concession 
Austria’s consent to the union of Bulgaria with Eastern 
Rumelia—contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. 
It is interesting to learn that Gladstone’s accession to office 
early in 1880 made a great impression on Europe. Austria, fearful 
lest the new British Ministry should seek a Russian alliance, 
modified her demands in order to come to: terms with the 
Tsar. Prince Bismarck exercised pressure on Turkey so as 
to make it needless for Gladstone to use force in securing for 
Greece and Montenegro the territories assigned to them at 
Berlin. Again, it is instructive to find the Russian diplo- 
-Matist in 1881 telling Bismarck that a Russian alliance 
would be useful to him if he wanted to disregard Belgian 
neutrality. “It is a very possible situation that England 
ranges herself on the side of France, if, for example, on 
strategic grounds you violate the neutrality of Belgium.” 
Russia was, in that case, to assist Germany. The fact that 
Belgian neutrality had been solemnly guaranteed by all the 
Powers did not trouble either the Russian or, apparently, 
the German statesman. But the incident was characteristic 
of these secret traffickings, in which public opinion, the 
Tights of nationalities, and the ordinary decencies were wholly 
distegarded. The Three Emperors’ League was concluded 
for three years, and was renewed in 1884 for a second term. 
But it had no roots and expired in 1887. Bismarck protected 
himself for another three years by a secret “ reinsurance ” 
treaty with Russia, but with his fall in 1890 Germany and 
Russia began to draw apart. 
Professor Simpson justly remarks that, while Saburov’s 
memoirs expose the failings of the old diplomacy, they illustrate 
the extreme importance of the study of foreign policy. Fifty 
years ago the public was not permitted to know much about 
these high matters. Nowadays, when it may have the 
fullest information, it shows no special interest in such topics. 
The task of the modern diplomatist is thus harder than ever, 
but he builds, perhaps, upon a firmer foundation. 





————— 
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to The Big Noise and The Big Idea and, on the whole, the 
Noise has it. Five and Ten is an obvious talkie on a well- 
known Hollywood theme: the misunderstood millionaire, 
his bored wife, his sensitive son and his extravagant daughter, 
in an atmosphere of long-distance telephone calls to Denver 
about the biggest single order for boys’ caps in the history of 
the world, pyjama parties, cases of champagne, sports’ 
models, Argentine dancers (for the wife), “ highbrow ” 
drama (for the daughter), and speed-boats, and suicide 
(for the sensitive son). John Rarick was the thirteenth 
richest man in the world, the builder of an ever-increasing 
chain of five- and ten-cent stores. He was a stern little man, 
a born collector, but for all his accumulating of famous 
objets dart, bought with the proceeds from five-cent rings, 
he desires, chiefly, wisdom. His wife and daughter, on 
the other hand, want all the social “‘ splash” they can buy. 
It is the object of the poor, honest, broken little figure to prove 
to them they cannot buy wisdom and happiness. Kind hearts 
are more than coronets, &c., &c.—but I am unjust: Miss 
Fanny Hurst is not as bad as that. Her solemnity, her virtual 
lack of any ironical sense in a work of tremendous shrewdness, 
visual brilliance and vitality, are portentous: she accepts 
John R. Rarick’s values. She believes more deeply than 
perhaps she knows, in the success of success. 

Miss Fanny Hurst is much more interesting as a novelist 
than as a writer of short stories. Her novel escapes their 
more obvious mechanical sentimentality ; but she still vividly 
recalls to me the words of an excited lady against whom I was 
wedged in the private view of the Sargent Memorial Exhibition 
in Boston: ‘ All my life I have been longing for Culture ” (I 
take it there was a capital ‘“*C”). John R. Rarick with his 
son dead, his wife dead and his daughter unwanted by the man 
she loves, presumably finds it, as in the last pages he plays 
his organ and waits for the hysterical sob of Pagliacci’s clown 
to gulp through the million-dollar pipes. _ Miss Hurst’s 
technique is a good instrument: her metaphors have the 
ungodly flash of machinery, its brilliance and its monotony. 
She has a sense of size, but little sense of proportion. A 
significant defect is that there is very little essential difference 
in quality between the talk of her characters and her own prose 
style. It is a Meredithian fault in a novelist who, in other 
respects, owes nothing to Europe. 

The Comic Spirit looks down upon men; and the Tragic 
Spirit looks up towards women. There is this distinct division 
of altitude in Miss Sylvia Thompson’s otherwise sound and 
entertaining study of the relationship of a successful author to 
his wife. He is self-made; everything is sacrificed to his 
career. Even their early love is essentially “‘ copy ” for him. 
She, on the other hand, is simple, affectionate, naturally alert 
in- mind, completely unliterary, but she is carried along 
mercilessly at his Chariot Wheels. Her spirit is frozen 
in a lifelong amazement at his vital callousness, his blindness 
to his own vulgarity. Even her early death is “ copy.” Miss 
Thompson’s irony is without mercy and one must admire 
her delightful technical subtlety and resourcefulness, but 
I am not sure they have not made her too successful in avoiding 
direct conflicts. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong continues to diffuse sweetness and 
light but there is more satisfaction in his longer than in his 
shorter benedictions. His art stands like yellow, fastidious 
lamplight in a room, imparting tenderness even to the most 
grotesque and macabre of its shadows. There are six short 
stories in The Fiery Dive. The title story is a very pleasing 
example of his power of slowly turning up the lamp, as it 
were, upon a passionate situation, letting it blaze up suddenly, 
and then quietly watching it diminish. It is the story of the 
love of two friends for one woman, nothing more. They 
fade, one hears only the talking voices. “The Widow 
of Ephesus” is a sharper study in the macabre. A Roman 
sentry deserts his post at a gibbet to make love in a charnel 
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house. The longest story describes the conflict Which jis 
between an older embittered, conventional woman ‘ 
her younger, feckless sister, when their father dies and th 
young girl is quietly. affirming her right to live her own lif 
Mr. Armstrong. excels -in revealing these contrasts and ; 
illuminating the gradual accumulation of. mood to the 7 
of decision. He favours the decisions that are quietly may 
There is even a tranquillity in his rarer impetuous 
It is a difficult thing for a collection of short stories to 

the peculiar fundamental monotony of an author's spirit, 


‘ i Ss. Pritcuer, 

PLAIN SAILING. By A Gentleman with g 
(Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d.)——-All who appreciate the eXQuisp 
polish that “A Gentleman with a Duster” (who ig ya 
known without question to have been the late Mr, 
Begbic) applied to his work will enjoy what is, unfort 
his last novel. The story of a millionaire’s son, who y 
different from the rest of his family, is very well told inde! 
and the character of his mother, a marvellous woman w 
fatness ‘“‘ was the natural response of a sympathetic body 
to cream, butter, sugar and chocolates,” is charnj i 
rendered. The tale is that of a young man who many 
an actress and then discovers that he loves another Wom 
better. The author concerns himself with three 
households—the bouquet-littered flat of. the actress, th 
home of the self-made millionaire, and a country house thet 
is full of dogs, aristocrats, and traditions. It is & gral 
feat to have written a book about quite ordinary 
and commonplace happenings, to have written it, moreoy 
in such a way that every one of the many characters js, 
distinct in the mind of the reader as are his own frien 
‘The Gentleman with a Duster” scorned all the tsy 
aids to novel writing : he has given us no dramatic situatioy 
no coincidences, no misunderstandings and very few theorg 
It is all very plain sailing indeed, and therein lies its chy 
and _its- cleverness. 

THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1929. Edited ) 
Edward J. O’Brieti. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)—Nineteen-twenty-nin, 
harvest of short stories has a richness of quality,‘ but it lag 
weight. The editor makes no unjust claim for the book; y 
he says, the selection does not imply that they are great storia 
Nevertheless, a few—a very few—contain at least one of tk 
elements of greatness. Some of them are excellent stories, by 
these, though adequately, are not beautifully written. Sow 
are exquisitely polished, but are not stories at all: they a 
studies and lack point and plot. Mr. Martin Armstroy| 
** Sombrero,” for instance, which tells of a sailor maroon 
on a desert island, holds. the interest until the last page. Sw 
pense is maintained, but all for nothing : there is no dénw 
ment. Mr. David Garnett’s “A Russian Story,” thoy) 
delightfully written, falls equally’ flat. Among the fa 
exceptions are : “* The Dancers,” by Eric Linklater; “Aw 
of Letters,” by Sir Squire Sprigge ; ‘* The Child,” by Hi 
Bates ; and ‘“* The Escape,” by EK. H. Lacon Watson. Thee 
are all real stories, cleverly constructed and well written. 4) 
the tales in the book are readable, but we hope that style ai 
story may make a happier marriage in nineteen-thirty. 


Genetal Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questi 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. W. C. 1. Fox, 1 Son 
Bagh Road, New Delhi, India, for the following :— 


Questions on “ Smiles and Laughter.” 


1. Of whom was it said: (a) “‘ Nay! but thou didst lay 
(b) “‘ And a scornful laugh laughed he” ? : 
2. Who said “I have but to say ‘ Pass the Mustard’ and 


‘ roar their ribs out” ? 


3. Who wrote ‘“ Our sincerest laughter with some pail 
fraught” ? 

4. Who was it that was wise enough to know that noti 
ever happened on the globe, for good, at which some peopl 
not have their fill of laughter at the outset ? 

5. Who laughed so much that he burst himself and had 
be sewn up by a tailor, and his kind carty the mark on theif 
to this day ? 

6. Who said “I like to see folks a’laughing—so do you 
don’t you”? 

7. Name two dogs who laughed—also a cat who smiled: 

8. Which nation is generally considered ‘the most bum 
loving ? : 

9. Name two famous pictures noted for their smiles. 

10. Who had ‘ No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin 

But -tips-where smiles went out and in”’ ? 

11. Who wrote: (a) ‘ Laugh and the world laughs with you 
(b) “I laughed as 1. drove from the station, and the laugh? 
out of my mirth” ? : 

12. Who “delighted in his dry ‘bon mots’ and cae 
laughter ”’ ? 

13. Who had a demoniacal laugh which was attributed toe 
one else ? ; ; ; 


Answers will be found on page x. 
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CRUISING 
IN SUNSHINE 


CHRISTMAS 


QVPEND this Christmas 
cruising among the 
sunny lands of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Here are ancient cities 
steeped in colour and 
romance... blue skies... 
blue seas. . - 

To make the enjoyment of your 
voyage complete, special Festi- 
vities with all the Yuletide spirit 
will be arranged aboard the 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


No liner in the world so effec- 

tively combines charm with com- 

fort and luxury as the “Arandora 

Star.” Every Stateroom a 

Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear 

Games Decks, Open-air Swim- 
ming Pool, etc. 


BLUE STAR 


LINE 
3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671). 
LIVERPOOL : Dock Board Bldgs. 


Dec. 21 to Jan. 7, 17 days, 
4,335 miles, to 


SPAIN, ALGIERS, 
CORSICA, BALEARIC 
ISLANDS, TANGIER, Ete. 


Early bockinas have the choice of 
berths. Write for full particu- 
lars, also for the “ Arandora 
Star” January Cruise to the 
West Indies, and for Spring 
and Summer 1930 Cruises. 


Or principal Tourist Agents. 





CEYLON ¢: 
Christmas Holidays 


RETURN TICKETS: 


From Marseilles - £90 
From Liverpoo! - £95 


AUTEN 


BIBBY BROS & CO., 


20 CHAPEL STREET LIVERPOOL, 
22. PALL MALL LONDON, S.W1H.,, 


00 


TODEUHEUUU ECE ALA EEG AUT EASU TAREE TEAMMATE 


bee GALA I oT Nhs Fe 0S ORO ERY 
Yi Lal aE I SS SY 


POST FREE: HAMPTONS’ NEW AUTUMN BOOK 
C.295 illustrating, in colour, the latest productions and best 
values in tasteful FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS and 
other HOME FURNISHINGS. PLEASE WRITE FOR A COPY 


x 
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Hamptons’ No. 
B.2112. Bedstead 
in Walnut with a 
rounded return on 
the foot end. Fitted 
sanitary side andend , 
rails. An exclusive / 
model. 


| 
3ft. Oin. £11 10.4 
4ft. 6in. £13 10. 


TEM CREE 


is 


PIP Oa 


Hamptons’ No. 
B.2111. Bedstead 
in Walnut of at- 
tractive design, 
with an_ inverted 
} cabriole foot end. 
Fitted sanitary 
side and end rails. 
3ft. Oin. only, £8 8. 
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PALL MALL EAS1, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. Tet.: Gerrard 0v50 
Hlamptons pay carriage to any Rly. Stn. in Gt. Britain. 
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WINTER MUSIC AT HASTINGS 





epAsmises & st. LEONARDS, the sunny 
and sheltered winter resort on 
the historic East Sussex coast, has for 
many years been famed for the high 
standard of the music provided by & & 
the Municipal Orchestra, which plays 
at Harrogate throughout the summer 
and in the famous White Rock Pavilion, 
Hastincs, from October to May # & 


he season which commences with 
a Wagner Concert on October 
26th, at 3.0 p.m., will be the seventh 
with BastL CAMERON, the well-known 
Conductor, as Musical Director # # & 


A mostcard to Room 47, Boro’ Assn., 
Hastings, will bring by return a 
handsome illustrated brochure (gratis) 
giving full details of the season’s 
arrangements, hotels, etc. # # # & 
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Waitinc before the show, only a general summary of some 
of the most interesting exhibits can be attempted here. And 
that, after all, is what the average reader wants. New 
inventions are interesting enough to look at, but what the 
buyer demands is proved efficiency ; nothing less will satisfy 
him. Moreover, the days are past—for the time, at least— 
when we may expect any revolutionary change in engine 
design. Not until there is an internal combustion. turbine 
or a light electric storage-cell can we hope for any startling 
developments. This year, the tendency is to more cylinders, 
four-speed gear-boxes, _simplified lubrication, ‘* sunshine ” 
roofs, general accessibility of working parts, and other 
conveniences for the owner-driver. Nowadays every engine 
—especially every British engine—will do what it claims, 
rovided it is treated decently, but the diversities of body 
work are infinite, and it is largely on such details that attention 
will be concentrated. 
* * * * 


Among the exhibits will be the world’s most expensive car, 
costing £3,450 and capable of 115 m.p.h. But given unlimited 
means I should not choose the Duesenberg, for both 
the Rolls-Royces and the Bentleys have more attractions. 
As regards the former, thé new “ Phantom II” has already 


| been tested and reviewed by the leading experts, and has 


met with a unanimous chorus of praise. It is faster, lighter, 
lower, better sprung, and easier to lubricate. The suspension 
is so perfect that it can be driven at either low or high speed 
over almost any road; and the car is so well-balanced that 
it is “as appropriate to long-distance high-speed touring as 
to the congestion of Bond Street, as fitted for the Alps as for 
the English by-lane.””. The 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce has also new 
centralized chassis lubrication, involving only one minute of 
time for complete attention; and a larger engine with 
increased acceleration. The price of the chassis-is as before 
—£1,185. 
* * * * 

The Bentley ‘* Silent Speed Six” is probably the fastest 
car in the world suitable for all purposes, combining as it 
does the luxury of a town carriage with the amazing power 
and buoyancy of a superb engine. The 6}-litre model (whose 
chassis price is £1,700) is capable of instant acceleration from 
2 m.p.h., and will reach 90 m.p.h. with a full-sized saloon 


| body. Although its Treasury rating is 38 h.p., it develops 


160 at 3,500 r.p.m., and without any sacrifice of flexibility 
or smoothness. Both the 6}-litre and 4}-litre models can 
be run for 20,000 miles without decarbonization, and they 
are both easy to maintain: the chassis, for instance, needs 
only to be lubricated once every three months. 

* * * * 


Among the higher-priced foreign cars, the Stutz and the 
very interesting. The eight-cylinder 


| 36.4 hp. “ Black Hawk” Stutz, with super-charged chassis 


_ and sports coupé body, sells for £1,565, and is one of the 


favourite very fast cars in the United States to-day. The 


| Franklin is not so fast, but owing to its air-cooling system 


it has an amazingly flexible chassis and is an ideal car for 
those who study comfort of riding. The prices range from 


» £725 for the short coupé to £995 for the long limousine. 


Ss 





* * * * 

Messrs. Talbot are exhibiting six models—all six-cylinder 
and 14/45 h.p.: a tourer for £395, a two-seater for £415, 
a very neat Weymann sunshine coupé with room for three 
in front and two occasional tip-up seats in rear for £425, 


| & coupé cabriolet and two saloons. 


1% # * * 
When a friend closely connected with aviation grows lyrical 
about a car, it impresses me with the worth of that make ; 
flying men are good judges of cars, for they know enough 
and yet not so much that they become cranky, like so many 
s0-called experts. I have such a friend who is a Riley enthu- 
siast, and certainly I have rarely ridden in a sweeter or speedier 
conveyance than his Nine. The cost of this Riley is £298, 
and one of them—a standard open tourer without any 
accessory fittings—has just been driven 13,000 miles from 
Singapore to London (over appalling roads: in Baluchistan 
and Persia, of course) in 170 days. Little change is being made 
mn either the 9 or 14 h.p. Rileys for 1930, for they need no 
lange. The car is so popular that the firm has orders that 
will keep its factory busy until far into the spring. 
* * * * 
The Triumph “seven” for £115 10s., chromium-plated 
throughout and with safety-glass windscreen, is good value. 
A heir fabric saloon (£179 10s.) is of an entirely new design, 
fashionably low and pleasing,’ and the saloon-landaulette, 
with its dropping hood (£197 10s.), is another model which is 


sure to find favour, 





Travel | 
Motor Show Notes 


The Morris Minor coach-built saloon at £149 is a most attrae- 
tive little car in the same class, and its engine is a triumph 
of motor engineering. Seven models are shown of the products 
of this famous firm, which may justly claim to have made 
the roads of England British: the Minor (two models), the 
Cowley Coupé with opening head (£185) and saloon (£200) ; 
two of the 15 h.p. six-eylinder Oxford saloons (£285 and £299), 
and a Morris Isis All-steel saloon in royal scarlet and ivory 
at £395. This latter is a very interesting innovation, for the 
body and chassis are built in one, on a united girder principle, 
which ensures complete absence of creaking and maximum 
longevity. 

* * * * 

The cheapest British “ straight-eight ’’ to be exhibited is 
the Hillman, costing only £445: it is a standard saloon, 
finished in nutria, and wonderful value. A four-door coupé 
at £495 is also exhibited, specially designed by Sir Henry 
Segrave, and a drop-head coupé (£510), whose head is par- 
ticularly easy to fold, yet rattle-and-dust proof when raised. 
For touring. in this country no more convenient body has 
yet been designed. Of the smaller (14 h.p.) Hillmans three 
types are exhibited—a saloon and tourer at £375 each, and a 
Weymann saloon with sliding roof at £385. The Hillman 
company were the first to introduce “ straight-eights ” at a 
popular price, and the first in the field with a fabric sports 
coupé: they are more than holding their own in meeting 
the great demand for a flexible engine and light bodywork 
at reasonable cost. 

* * * * 


The “ Snipe ” and * Pullman” Humbers with their four- 
speed gear-boxes should be visited. They are both fast 
models, the * Snipe’? being capable of 75 m.p.h., and their 
third speeds are claimed to be absolutely silent. Gear 
changing is extremely simple, no double declutching being 
required. Prices have been reduced (£435 for the saloon 
and £485 for the four-door coupé with sliding roof), and 
there are many important improvements such as chromium 
plating, Triplex glass, and Servo brakes. 

* * * * 


There will be five Vauxhall types exhibited at Olympia— 
a saloon (£530), fabric saloon (£565), sportsman’s coupé 
(£595), roadster (£650), and seven-seater limousine (£695). 
The sportsman’s coupé is a particularly attractive model, 
harmonizing well with the well-known radiator flutes, and 
the body work with its wide doors, high waist-line, and 
pleasantly proportioned windows is of a style that is becoming 
increasingly popular. It is provided with a sliding sunshine 
roof. Many improvements have been made in the 20/60 h.p. 
chassis : hydraulic shock-absorbers to front and rear springs, 
longer rear springs, rubber-block mounting for the engine, 
and a larger bearing-surface for the crankshaft. The Vauxhall 
has always had something of the greyhound about it: these 
new models combine luxury with speed. 

cod * * * 

A very interesting car in the “luxury ™ class is the new 
eight-cylinder Lancia Lambda, called the Dilambda, which 
sells for £1,175 with saloon body. The Lancia front suspension 
is famous: I have travelled at terrific speeds over the Roman 
Campagna—not on good roads, but across country—in one 
of these cars in perfect comfort. I doubt if any other chassis 
built could have withstood the strain so well, and I am 
certain that none could have carried its passengers in greater 
comfort. Now the independent spriaging of the wheels has 
been strengthened and improved, and I know that there is 
no better car in the world for fast and adventurous touring. 

* * * * 


* straight-eight ’’ with 
The cost is 


In the same class the new Delage 
sports body is worth a most careful inspection. 
£625, and 90 m.p.h. is. claimed for it. 

* * * BY 


Fiat offer a good-looking series of models—the well-known 
9 h.p. ranging from £160 to £255; the 17/50 h.p.; the 
18/55 h.p.; and the 20/70 h.p. six-cylinder costing £525 
and guaranteed to do 75 m.p.h. with five adults in the saloon. 
I have heard many good opinions of this car, and know 
from my own experience, driving with friends both in Italy 
and England, what a wonderful performance it gives on hills. 
The third gear of the big car is as silent as top. Both the 
17/50 and 18/55 models can be fitted with a sunshine roof 
at an extra cost of £15. 

* * * * 

The sound and conservative Austin policy of placing effi- 
ciency before fashion is undoubtedly right, and will justify 
itself with the public. The craze for “* new season’s models ” 
has been overdone: cars should not be bought like a new 
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style of hat, simply because their shape or colour pleases the 
eye. When manufacturers have to lay down new plant and 
suspend production during the alterations the cost is heavy and 
the public pays for it. Moreover, it is the public that bears 
the heavy burden of depreciation when a company bri 

out a new model each year. The Austins shown this year will 
be the Austins we already know and admire, with various 
improvements, such as all-chromium plating, Triplex glass 
throughout, larger wings, and a ball-type gear change for the 
12h.p. and 16 h.p. models; all of which can be fitted to 
former models if desired. The Austin Company does not 


forget its old friends. 
* * * % 


I have long been an Austin enthusiast and have driven 
many miles in all models. A relative of mine has a 20, a 16, 
and two “ babies” for his family ; they are all in constant 
use in all seasons and never give any trouble. I myself have 
had a “ baby ” for three years, and in spite of a culpable lack 
of even necessary attentions it has never caused me a moment’s 
anxiety or needless expense. The original tyres are still in 
use, she still does 45 miles to the gallon, and can still hold 
her own with any car on the road. I don’t mean that she will 
pass a Hispano-Suiza on the flat, but up hill and down dale 
her average speed is as fast as any car should be driven in 
England ; moreover, she has the “ pep” and brilliancy that 
many a £1,000 car lacks owing to unnecessary gadgets and 
weight of body. Another friend has had a 20 h.p. Austin for 
three years, and his opinion is the same as mine. There is a 
16h.p. model being exhibited at Olympia—a fabric saloon 
with sunshine roof—which is wonderful value for £385. I 
think this is the ideal light-six. 

* * * * 

Daimlers are exhibiting five models—a 50 h.p. double-six 
* Royal ” limousine at £2845 (plus extras), a 35 h.p. limousine, 
a 30 h.p. double-six “* Sedanca,” a 20 h.p. Saloon, and their 
new 25 h.p. model, with saloon body, specially designed for 
the owner driver (chassis price, with tyres, £700). There are 
all sorts of conveniences on this model for those who look 
after their own car, such as a green light on the dash, actuated 
from the sump, to show when the oil level has run too low, and 
a specially accessible distributor. The smoothness of Daimler 
engines are known all over the world: they are, and always 
have been, silent, long-wearing and practically fool-proof, 


owing to their sleeve-valve patents; but this design needs , 


even less attention than the others. The engine will function 
as well—or better—after twenty thousand miles than it did 
when new. The Daimler “25” is the perfect car for those 
who can afford to have the best. 

* * * * 


Of the six cars which the Sunbeam Company are showing, 
the 16 h.p. four-seater coupé with sliding roof should interest 
many buyers. The price with complete equipment is £695 : 
there is a big boot for luggage in rear, and the sunshine roof 
can be locked in any position by two small levers within 
reach of the driver’s seat. The secords Mr. Kaye Don has 
established on his ‘“ Tigress’ (120.8 m.p.h. for an hour's 
driving, for instance) go far to prove that Sunbeams are in 
the van of technical efficiency. The care and thoroughness 
given to every detail of the 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. and 25 h.p. 
models is the same. Of the latter, the new seven-seater 
Weymann limousine should be seen, for £995 is cheap for a car 
of such accommodation and performance. 

* * * * 


During the past twelve months Armstrong Siddeley have 
fitted self-changing gear-boxes to upwards of 40,000 of horse- 
power in various types of chassis, and every car to which 
this patent has been fitted has given complete satisfaction. 
The special plant for producing it can, however, only cope at 
present with the 20 h.p. and 30 h.p. models. Six models will 
be exhibited, a 80 h.p. limousine (with body by Hooper, 
£1600), three 20 h.p. closed cars, a 15 h.p. coachbuilt saloon 
(£410), and a 12 h.p. fabric saloon (£285). The 20 h.p. and 
30 h.p. models can be fitted with the self-changing gear-box 
at an extra cost of £35 and £50, respectively. 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[We propose, from time to time, to notice in this page publications 
sent to us by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think 
may be of interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 


We have received a well-printed, illustrated publication of over one 
hundred. pages, issued by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
62-65 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 1, called The World is Round. This 
booklet refers to the seventh annual round-the-world cruise of the oil- 
burning liner ‘ Empress of Australia,” which leaves Southampton on 
November 14th, 1929. The duration of the voyage is 163 days, of which 
ninety-five days will be spent at sea, and sixty-eight days in pert. Among 
countries and places to be visited are Canada, the U.S.A., Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Nice, Italy, Greece, the Holy Land (where 
the ship arrives for Christmas), Cairo, Bombay, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, 
Federated Malay States, Siam, Philippine Islands, China, Formosa, 
Japan, Hawaii and the Panama Canal Zone. For the convenience of 


mombers of the Cruise to whom time is important, passengers may join 


. and .Naples, December 19th, 


en 4 


——. 


the ship later than November 14th ; at Madeira, December ° 
December 12th; Algiers, December 14th; Monaco, Dees ty 

< i At each port of call a com weer, 
programme of sightseeing has been arranged, while competent ot 
motor cars, special trains and rooms at the principal hotels hq Bi 
engaged at the various points to be visited. Those responsible for ithe, 
this world tour have clearly aimed as far as possible at timing the ap 
of the ship in various lands at appropriate and agreeable seasons. qy. 
mas in the Holy Land, New Year’s Eve in Cairo, India in the ’ 
month of the year, and Ceylon, The Indies and Philippines for their gpg; 
‘The ‘ Empress of Australia’s’ ap ‘ance in Japan coincides with 
country’s spring festival; in California the orange trees are ty 
to bloom at the time of her arrival. Easter is spent in Roman 
Latin-America waters, and home is reached for the English springtj 
Two useful pages in this booklet set forth a list of pede suggueal 
preparatory reading, so that travellers who wish to do so may fy 
themselves for what they are going to see, before sailing. The fare 
graduated according to the accommodation reserved, and the minj . 
cost of the whole voyage is £449, Be 
Nort ArricA Moror Tours. 

An entirely different kind of holiday is described in the new bookly 
of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 20 Cockspur Street Londo, 
8.W. 1, who conduct motor tours through Northern Africa, 1 
rightly proud of their efforts, which they claim have resulted in th 
‘almost complete opening up of some ten thousand square ruiles ¢ 
territory—territory almost unvisited before 1918.” This has, of 
now been made possible by the provision of good hotels and means ¢ 
communication. As recently as ten years ago, trips which to-day form 
of the usual routine of the “ Transatlantique ” motor tours, were ma 
taken only by those persons whose duties took them upon adventutiy 
journeys, or by an occasional explorer. As the company’s steamay. 
* The French Line ’—already sailed regularly from. Marseilles to 
in Algeria and Tunisia, and their postal service operated between Bordeayy 
and Morocco, the means of transporting visitors to North Africa 
readily available. The problem of accommodating them when | 
arrived was eventually solved by the erection of hotels at various stopp) 
points. One of the most interesting of this company’s publicatig 
describes their ‘‘ Transat ’’ hotels, and gives an excellent idea of how oy 
may expect to be accommodated. An English edition will be avail, 
shortly. The service is briefly this. To take as an example Iti 
“A” (twenty-five days) through Morocco, by the “ Imperial Ra 
of the Sultans,” via Algiers—Fez—-Marrakesh—Casablanca—the tay 
is made in a motor car accommodating ten people. The CoRt pe 
person from Marseilles to Bordeaux for an excursion which permits, 
average stay in North Africa of twenty days is £72 16s., or from Algin 
to Casablanca for eighteen ‘ average running” days, £55. Ther» 
other itineraries, and independent tours in private cars may be arningl 
to meet the traveller’s own requirements. 
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History :—Commando. By D. Reitz. (Faber and Fabs 
15s.) The Story of St. James’s Palace. By Bre 
.Graeme. (Hutchinson. 24s.) A History for Bri 
People. By D. C. Somervell. (Bell. 12s. 6d.)— 
Darling and His Famous Trials. By E. Graha 
(Hutchinson. 21s.)\——Wolfe and North America. 
Lt.-Col. F. E. Whitton. (Benn. 21s.)——-The Histoné 
the Assam Rifles. By Col. L. W. Shakespear. (Macmili 
30s.) 


TRAVEL AND Sport :—--The Polar Regions in the Twenli 
Century. By Major-General A. W. Greely. (Ha! 
12s. 6d.)——-Town and Country Papers. By R. S. 5S 
(Blackwood. 20s.) Kenya: From Chartered Comp 
to Crown Colony. By C. W. Hobley. (Witherby. 16s. 
Shooting by Moor, Field and Shore. - By Eric Passe 
and Others. (Seeley, Service and Co. 21s.)—— 
Hunting and Spoor of Central African Game. By D.? 
Lyell. (Seeley, Service and Co. 31s. 6d.) 


Fiction :—The Beautiful Years. By H. Williamson. (Fa! 
and Faber. 7s. 6d.)——-Penrod Jashber. By B. Tarkin gta 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)——Shard. By D. Lambe 
(Blackwood. ‘7s. 6d.) The Apes. By E. Phillpots 
(Faber and Faber. 6s.)——Every Dog. By E. and! 
Pringle West. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) : 


(Jenkin, 
By Commander T. Dorling 
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THINK THIS OVER BEFORE YOU 
GO TO THE MOTOR SHOW 


Those who have owned cars over many years 
realise the wisdom of buying the best car one 
can afford. Never before has there been such 
a wide choice in motor cars as confronts the 
potential buyer to-day, You may pay as 
little as £200 and obtain excellent value for 
money, or as much as £2,000 and get a big 
car, with all its accompanying high running 
costs, but actually of less value per pound 
spent. 


The low-priced car, wonderful proposition 
though it is, cannot give you the perfect per- 
formance, the spacious comfort or the pleasure 
of smooth, effortless running that are the attri- 
butes of motoring at its best. You may get 
these in the luxurious £2,000 motor carriage 
if you have the wherewithal, and the desire, 
to gratify an expensive taste. It is a com- 
mercial impossibility to give you the type of 
car you really want for the modest sum of 
£200. But it is unnecessary to spend pro- 
digally in the thousands to obtain it. The 
best is never necessarily the most expensive. 


Between the limits set by these arbitrary figures 
of £200 and £2,000 there is a range of really 
high-grade, moderately priced British built 
cars to which you should direct your attention. 
They are manufactured in four chassis types, 
l6h.p., 20h.p., 25 h.p., and a Three-litre 
sports model. Each is powered with a six- 
cylinder engine of the highest efficiency, 
providing speed up to the full limit you may 
safely use on modern British roads. The 
braking systems are really safe, for each car 
has six brakes in all. They have an improved 
system of central chassis lubrication which 
abolishes for ever the bugbear of oiling up 
innumerable lubricating points with an oil gun. 
In the most complete manner they enable you 
to enjoy motoring as you have never enjoyed 
it before. 


On these four chassis, coachwork of many 
types is available, The newest designs, beauti- 
ful in outline, luxuriously comfortable, with 
appointments designed not for mere display and 
embellishment but for the real convenience of 
all who ride in them. There is an alluring 
new limousine in which the division between 
the seats can be lowered completely by the 
mere turning of a handle, leaving the car as an 
open saloon, the beau ideal for the owner- 
driver who on occasion requires a chauffeur- 
driven car; a new saloon in which each of the 
front seats has a small collapsible table at the 
back; four-seater coupés with sliding roofs; 
coachbuilt limousines and landaulettes of 
spacious accommodation and _ unsurpassed 
dignity of line; and two- and _five-seater 
touring cars for those who still prefer the 
unenclosed freedom of the open car. 

These cars are not expensive. For £550 you 
can purchase a full five-seater touring model. 
One of the beautiful new Weymann saloons 
on the 16h.p. chassis costs but £625. The 
four-seater, sliding roof coupé on the same 
chassis is £695. The new Weymann Limou- 
sine on the 25h.p. chassis is £995. To 
every one the best of material, the best of 
workmanship has contributed. They are 
built with a craftsmanship which is foreign to 
the ordinary mass-produced car — built to 
maintain a tradition, for in the works from 
which they emanate none but high-grade cars 
have ever been produced. 

Six examples of these cars are exhibited on 
Stand 62 at Olympia. Make a note of this 
Stand number. See them for yourself and 
judge whether anything better at the price— 
at any price—can be obtained. They bear a 
name which any motorist is proud to have 
adorning the radiator of his car. For they 
are the latest and best models of the Supreme 
Sunbeam. 


If you would like advance particulars before you visit 
Olympia, or if you are unable to be in London during 
the period of the Motor Show (October 17th to 26ih), 


write for a copy of the new Sunbeam catalogue and learn 


about these cars. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY LIMITED 


Moorfield Works 


Wolverhampton 


London Showrooms and Export Dept.—12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK LIMITED R 





SHARE ISSUE FORESHADOWED 





MR. R. J. HOSE ON LATIN-AMERICAN MARKETS 






WE feel 
pain we 





Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on the 15th inst. at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr. R. J. Hose (the chairman) said that a general review of 
the economic situation both at home and abroad during the past 
twelve months revealed the preponderating part played by 
monetary considerations, the financial conditions in New York 
accompanying the enormous volume of speculation there having 
affected in a greater or lesser degree the markets of the Old and 
New Worlds. So far as the London market was concerned, the 
succeeding effluxes of gold, and consequent increases in the Bank 
rate, had naturally been the focus of attention. As the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had emphasized in the course of his very 
able speech before the Labour Party Conference in the early days 
of this month, the adherence of this country to the gold standard 
rendered our credit machinery dependent upon the position of the 
gold holding of the Bank of England, and, although the latest 
increase of the Bank rate to 6} per cent. was delayed as long as 
possible, it had become inevitable as a corrective to the continued 
drain upon our gold supplies. The last change in the Bank rate 
had been of too recent occurrence to enable an opinion to be 
formed as to whether the desired results would be obtained, 
although it was encouraging that so far the principal foreign 
exchanges had moved in favour of this market, especially as the 
time of greatest seasonal strain upon the sterling exchange was 
now approaching. A further reassuring factor was the reduction 
in call money rates in New York, where the necessity of keeping 
speculation within bounds, without at the same time creating 
conditions restrictive to the normal volume of trade, presented 
an exceedingly difficult problem to the authorities, who had to 
choose between maintaining high money rates, with the resultant 
attraction of funds from abroad, or of reducing rates, with the 
immediate possibility of intensifying still further the speculative 
position. 

There had been a continued expansion of American holdings in 
South American public utility enterprises, whilst, despite the 
reduced volume of loans, United States trade with the South and 
Central American Republics continued to expand. 

The factors operating to restrict British foreign trade fell 
naturally into two main categories, the first being those arising in 
the overseas markets themselves, and the second those resulting 
from conditions in Great Britain. The first group had received wide 
attention, and in South America had already been the subject of 
official action exemplified by the recent visit of the Economic Mission 
to Argentina and Brazil. Any comprehensive research into the 
problem of recovering British export trade must, however, primarily 
embody a thorough investigation of the second group of factors, 
namely, those existing within our own internal economic fabric. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had proved himself pos- 
sessed of a keen grasp of modern economic problems, had recently 
announced the impending appointment of a representative com- 
mittee of inquiry, with wide terms of reference, to investigate all 
aspects of banking, financial, and credit policy, particularly with 
regard to their effects on industry. 

TAXATION BURDENS. 

Presumably the investigation would include an examination ‘into 
our present taxation policy, for there could be no doubt that, apart 
from the heavy burden of direct taxation itself, the rigidity of the 
system, especially in its application to the non-resident foreigner— 
upon whose goodwill depended to a considerable extent our overseas 
trade—placed us at an initial disadvantage in relation to those 
competitive countries, such as the United States of America, where 
the fiscal policy was so much less onerous. The imposition of British 
income-tax, super-tax, and death duties—not only on investments 
but also on bank-deposits—was regarded by the non-resident 
foreigner as arbitrary and unreasonable, and if modifications in this 
direction could be instituted, undoubtedly capital that now went 
elsewhere would be diverted to this country. Free trade in capital 
might very possibly lead to an increase in trade generally, thereby 
providing compensating sources of national revenue. 

The course of operations in the financial markets in Chile during 
the past year had continued to emphasize fully the great change in 
credit conditions which had been effected since the establishment 
of the Central Bank, the present era of steady and low monetary 
rates contrasting sharply with the erratic movements and fre- 
quently high levels to which they were accustomed for years prior 
to 1926. Negotiations during the early part of the current year 
between the Chilean Minister of Finance and the two largest 
producers of synthetic nitrogen in Europe resulted in the conclusion 
of a price agreement between the parties concerned. This was a 
development of the highest importance, and it also afforded 
practical evidence of the Government’s general policy to assist the 
industry. The agreement with the synthetic nitrogen interests, 
combined with the tendency for the various Chilean producers to 
concentrate into a very few large groups, should prove of sub- 
stantial benefit to the industry in its future development. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE U.S.A. 


With regard to their operations in the Central American and 
adjoining countries, the Colombian authorities were to be con- 
gratulated on having shown prompt recognition of the inter- 
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national monetary developments early in the current year ave Te 
sound judgment shown in the adoption of the principles of ¢ tit 
banking had been amply proved. Colombia was a country ¢oy, ung compe 
a very extended area, where there were great stores of pot, The fi 
wealth, and although these were beset with many natural bap ime" an UD 
to development, confidence might be expressed in the ine to 
economic and commercial growth of the country. — ”. 
Turning to the United States of America, there were ag little m! 
signs of any substantial reaction from the prosperous congiti,mmmight 4 


of the country as a whole. It remained a debatable subject, hoy 
ever, as to whether the policy of recent years of fostering the oxy 
trade could be long continued side by side with a gradually rj ty 
import tariff, which not only prevented repayments and pen’ 
tances by debtor countries being covered by the shipment of Boi, 
but also increased the gold reserves of the Federal Reserve 
in a measure altogether disproportionate to the credit Pequin, 
ments of the community. 


perhaps 
miseries 
taste. 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA, << 
In considering the accounts, the principal fact to be borne y wat ils 
mind was the very great change which had come about Curing { pas % 
past few years in Latin American conditions due to the adoption (one's I 
centralized banking systems, with the resultant lower and iim waiting 
stabilized monetary rates, as well as the increase in €Xpenses news fet Among 
sarily accompanying the introduction of legislation for the supe fine 1: 
intendency of banks, and also various social laws. As the little m 
situation and outlook in Latin America tended more to stabil, beyond 
so did business conditions tend to approximate more to thi book 0 
existing in the older markets of Europe, where in normal ting hen ii 
rates were low, and not subject to sharp changes. ing 
The net regult to be anticipated was an increased turnover) for the 
general busin¢ss at a lower margin of profit, and this they, in «yl life—sl 
mon with other institutions, were now experiencing. Of eo But w! 
from the banking point of view, it was preferable to be able y on the 


conduct more extensive operations with safety at lower inten . 
rates rather than under the necessarily restrictive conditions arisiy numbe 
from instability even when accompanied by high returns; andi) in the 
the eventual out-turn, the net trading results were probably mp wireles 
or less the same. The inclusion in their present profit and | . 
account of business formerly transacted by certain British ba} We 
branches had had the effect of increasing both the gross profits af) for het 
the charges thereagainst. Nevertheless, after making allowan have | 
for these exceptional items, there had been a real increase in profity 
a result of a larger turnover in business at margins of profit love come | 
than formerly, the additional volume of business being accompaniej 1 
by a natural increase in their charges. In common with most lap 2. 
institutions, they inevitably also encountered during the yw 3 
expenditure of a non-recurrent or special nature of some kind « 
other, but he again assured the shareholders that the whole questa’ Other 
of expenses was, and would continue to be, the special object of ther 


close and unremitting attention. The fusion of the business ¢ LI 
their two main branches in Buenos Aires was now an accomplish! 2. § 
fact, and progress had been made in the reduction of charges thf 3. 1 
although the full effect had not been seen in the past year. : 
Neep For INcREASED WORKING Funps. ae 






Shareholders would appreciate that the increase in the company 
trading operations under the present-day conditions which 
had just endeavoured to outline brought them necessarily totheonf “5° 
sideration of the advisability of increasing their working fmt” 
There was, he was sure, no need for him to enlarge upon the fai 
that in the countries where they operated, which were still 
course of active economic development, money must in my— . th 
cases go into production before wealth was created, or, express)” = ; 
it in banking terms, advances must, generally speaking, preci half’s 
deposits. Se 

As he had already pointed out, the establishment of ste 
monetary conditions in South America should prove favourably 
to general commercial development, whilst it was to be hot” 
that Great Britain’s shares of that increase would be fostered bj 
the recent visit of the official mission to South America, as ¥ 
as by the forthcoming exhibiticn, in Buenos Aires, with whit 
he had already dealt in some detail. In the circumstances, thet¥) mem 
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fore, the directors were of opinion that the moment was opportu 3. 
to propose, subject to the shareholders’ approval, to issue in tH) over 
near future the balance of the authorized capital, which amounte 


to some £1,250,000. The type of share which the board had it 


mind to propose was of a somewhat different character from thor 1. 
at present issued, and at an early date the directors hoped to hav Per ? 
the full details ready to submit to shareholders at a meeting whit! , ict 
would be specially convened to consider the matter. For the pres) S!8V 
he would content himself with saying that he thought shareholder 3. 
would have every reason to approve of the eventual scheme. — pre 


drawing it up, the directors would, he need hardly say, keep pm 
arily in mind the interests of existing shareholders, who wot! 
have preferential consideration in the proposed issue. = 
The chairman concluded by moving ‘“‘ That the report and balan 
sheet, as distributed, be adopted, and that a final dividend of #9 
per share, less income-tax, be and is hereby declared, payable ©} 
21st inst.,”’ which was seconded by Mr. J. A. Goudge, the depul” 
chairman, and carried unanimously. 3 
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Report of the Competition 
Life’s Little Miseries 


ve feel our readers are perhaps grateful for the pleasurable 
nain we have inflicted by affording them an opportunity for 
the contemplation of life’s little miseries. At any rate, we 
have received a very large number of entries for this 



















competition. 

The first little misery which caught our eyes was that of 
“ an unsuitable husband.” Unfortunately we cannot give the 
prize to the writer of this frank expression of one of life’s 

little miseries out of deference to the husband ! Our decision 
a might also be questioned, as an unsuitable husband might 
ect, hoel perhaps be described more accurately as one of the greater 
© CX miseries. However, this is no doubt a matter of individual 


¥ SEE taste. Other little miseries which do not, in our opinion, 
of pay exactly qualify for the prize are such trifling inconveniences 


ve Bukit as “bad health,” “a lack of wisdom” or “the want of 
Toque money.” 

The most obvious and universally experienced little 
' miseries seem to be such things as banging doors, squeaking 


bore pencils, creaking shoes, rattling windows, barking dogs 


ty (one’s neighbours’, of course), just missing trains, being kept 
nd tye waiting, having no handkerchief (generally in church). 


°$ Newsies Amongst the more individual and psychologically significant 
= little miseries, which try those who are susceptible to them 


tabilii, fe beyond endurance, are seeing somebody else reading the 
‘0 thy book one wants to read oneself, or having one’s face washed 


al ting when ill. It is strange that many modern inventions—created 
10 for the benefit of mankind and to oil the wheels of modern 
in ont) life—should apparently be the cause of so much suffering, 
cous But what is more irritating, after getting the wrong number 
able WEF on the telephone, than to be asked by the operator what that 
number was ? How can one enjoy the cinema when someone 







arising 

and, in the row behind is reading out the sub-titles ? And the 
Ny mon wireless—why is it not wire less ? 

nd boy ji : . F ‘ : : 

h baat We have decided to give the prize to Miss Alice W. Knight 
its ai for her list of three of Life’s Little Miseries—not because they 
ode have any universal appeal but because we feel they have 
t logge, Come straight from the heart. 

Panic 1, A tune you can’t quite remember. 

t lan 2. A tune you cannot forget. 

yeu 3, A tune that someone will hum, incessantly and incorrectly. 
ind cr (Miss) Atice W. Knicut, Kentdale, Skelton Road, York. 
76 Other entries are :— 

ess lf =. Having your face washed when ill. 

isheif 2. Suffering the long-winded fool gladly when inwardly seething. 
ther: 3. Living near a peal of bells. 7 


Mrs. Seymour, Maldon, Essex. 






_1. Every time my husband has painfully written on a postcard 

. his supposed take-the-bun bon mots on his three little miseries, it 

4 . my first little misery to have to listen to his wonderful winning 

© horse. 

_ 2, And then when he wakes in the middle of the night having 

e fy) thought of a better little misery, and awakes me to share the 

ll ih blessed fact, that is my second little misery. 

maye , % And finally when he doesn’t win even honourable mention 

_ in the competition, it is my culminating misery to hear why the 

4p Winning three little miseries are in every way inferior to my inferior 
C half’s three little miseries, which were the best three little miseries 

steth for giving me the worst three little miseries I ever had. 

nie (Mrs.) C. M. Corron Smiru, Nettleham V., Lincoln. 
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10 C00 
fund 





J. Having to sit in a tramcar opposite to a person whom one 
wishes to cut. 
© 2. Calling on an acquaintance and falling into a reverie on the 
hers doorstep, the sudden opening of the hall-door banishes from 
‘uve ™EMOry the name of the lady to be inquired for, 
3. Having made a banal remark which is heard distinctly all 





n the 4 , s 
nidee CVC? ® TOOm owing to a sudden lull in the conversation. 

4 EY. Stanton, 27 Serpentine Avenue, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
how 1. To have to get out of bed three hundred and sixty-five times 


hav per annum, 

‘hit 2. To be obliged to spend three whole years of one’s existence 
ase shaving and washing. 

Ider 3. To be daily jostled, bullied, stifled and bored by the same 


i crowd of fussy, laborious human insects—all as superfluous and 
ring Objectionable as oneself. 











oul JoHN Cook, 18 Morningside Gardens, Edinburgh. 
ae === 
nee 

an 
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Finance—Public & Private 


a . e 
Foreign Competition 
Ir must be hoped that the Committee promised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to enquire into the problems 
of banking and industry will be a thoroughly competent 
and representative one, for its findings should be of 
considerable interest. Moreover, it must be hoped also 
that its conclusions will be sufficiently definite and far- 
reaching to render unnecessary the appointment of any 
further Committees for some time to come. For without 
in any way reflecting upon the desirability of appointing 
a Committee of Enquiry at the present moment, the fact 
remains that when these Committees are concerned with 
questions affecting banking and the credit system, there 
is always a certain amount of apprehension, for the 
perfectly good reason that the effectiveness of a banking 
and credit system is largely the resuit of the accumulated 
growth of confidence over a period of years. 
Enquiry TO BE Farr AND SEARCHING. 

Not only, however, has depression in many of our 
basic industries been an outstanding feature of the 
economic situation in this country for a number of 
years, but there has been an ever-increasing agitation 
on the part of a certain section of industrialists and on 
the part of a large section of Socialists in favour of an 
enquiry into our banking and monetary system, and into 
what is known as monetary “ policy,” the assertion 
being that much of the industrial depression might be 
traced to defects in these directions. It must be hoped, 
therefore, that the work of Mr. Snowden’s Committee 
will be a very thorough one in the sense of facing the 
issues, whatever they may be. If the charge of defects 
in banking and monetary system or policy as a chief 
cause of industrial depression were found to be proved, 
then, of course, those defects would have to be remedied. 
Per contra, however, if it were shown that, so far from 
banking and monetary policy having impeded industrial 
activities, the reverse were the case, then it would seem 
that the true causes of industrial depression should 
also be probed very thoroughly. 

BANKERS SyMPATHETIC TowARDs INDUSTRY. 

It would, of course, be as unfair to accept as con- 
clusive the comments of bankers upon defects in our 
industrial system and policy as to accept without proof 
the assertions of certain industrialists with regard to 
defects in the banking system. There is, however, I 
think, one great difference between the observations of 
bankers concerning trade and those of the traders con 
cerning banking. The difference lies in the fact that, 
while criticism of the banking and monetary system 
seems to be often in the nature of an acrimonious attack, 
bankers in their comments are usually thoroughly 
sympathetic with industry’s difficulties, a sympathy 
which is natural enough seeing those difficulties are 
concerned with customers of the banks, while they are, 
of course, also concerned with general economic con- 
ditions of the country in which hankers and everyone 
else must be closely identified. Therefore, bankers for 
the most part are content to draw attention to certain 
undoubted facts, leaving their hearers to judge for 
themselves where the precise difficulty lies and where 
the remedy is to be found. 

INDUSTRIAL SHORTCOMINGS. 

The fact remains, however, that there are few important 
speeches made by bankers concerning the general economic 
outlook in which reference has not to be made to the 
falling off in our export trade and the extent to which 
this falling off is connected with foreign competition and 
an apparent slackening of enterprise and efficiency on 
the part of our industrialists. Moreover, it is also only 
fair to the banker to point out another undoubted fact, 
namely, that there is scarcely a Consular Report issued 
concerning the economic conditions of foreign countries 
in which the same reference is not made to a lack of 
initiative on the part of British traders in standing up 
to foreign competition. Sometimes the shortcomings 
appear to be connected with our failure to compete with 
other countries in the matter of prices owing to our 
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Trade Union restrictions as regards output and hours of 
labour, while at other times it is affirmed that there 
is inefficiency in our industrial organizations and.a great 
lack of adaptability and push on the part of our indus. 
trialists when endeavouring to compete with foreign 
countries. 

An INTERESTING SPEECH. 

An excellent illustration of these pertinent but 
necessary comments on the part of bankers was furnished 
in the address which was delivered last Tuesday to the 
shareholders of the Anglo-South American Bank by the 
Chairman, Mr. R. J. Hose. In the course of his address 
Mr. Hose was able to refer to the general prosperity 
of several of the South American countries, though, of 
course, at the moment Brazilian finances are somewhat 
under a cloud, while Argentine crops appear to be some- 
what smaller than last year, though general conditions 
in the country continue to be satisfactory. 

Some STRIKING Ficures. 

The point, however, which was specially emphasized 
by Mr. Hose was the lack of expansion in our exports 
to South America. As he very truly said, “a static 
condition in a world of growth is equivalent to decline,” 
and, even assuming that the actual fall in our exports 
to South America is at the same level as in former years, 
our percentage of the trade of that great continent has, 
undoubtedly, steadily contracted. Mr. Hose pointed 
out that in 1913 the United States supplied only 153 per 
cent. of the combined import requirements of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, at the same time taking only 16} per 
cent. of the exports of these countries. By 1928, how- 
ever, the United States supplied the countries in question 
with 26 per cent. of their imports and purchased 24} per 
cent. of their exports. Compared with this, Great 
Britain, who in 1913 supplied 284 per cent. of the require- 
ments of Argentina, Brazil and Chile and took 23 per 
cent. of their exports, was last year responsible for only, 
20 per gent. of the imports of the three Republics and 
19} per cent. of their exports. Not only so, but 
Mr. Hose also showed that in the case of Germany the 
movement of trade with these three South American 
Republics since the European War has, unlike that of 
Great Britain, shown a remarkable recovery. 

Tue Bririsu Mission. 

Certainly Mr. Hose is performing a public service in 
emphasizing the importance of this theme of British 
trade with Latin America, and his assertion with regard 
to the keen comprchensive selling campaign pursued 
by competitors from America, Germany, Italy and other 
countries is borne out by evidence from many directions. 
Fortunately, Mr. Hose was also able to refer to the recent 
visit @f a British Mission to study the promotion of 
economic relations with Argentina and Brazil, and, 
needless to say, he spoke in the warmest terms both of 
the object of the Mission and the results which it is 
believed have been secured. 

Dear Money Not REeEsponsisce. 

Incidentally, it is perhaps worth noting that in the 
case at all events of two of our principal competitors, 
namely, the United States and Germany, it is certainly 
no case of trade activity being stimulated by cheaper 
money rates than those prevailing in this country, for 
until quite recently loanable capital both in the United 
States and in Germany had commanded much higher 
rates than those which have been current in this country. 
It would seem, therefore, that in the main other causes 
than those connected with monetary policy must be held 
responsible for the unsatisfactory condition of the export 
trade of this country. ° 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CyEERFUL MARKETS. 
Wirnu the exception of Brazilian Bonds, which have been 
distinctly dull on unsatisfactory cables with regard to financial 
conditions in the country, the stock markets during the 
past week have been cheerful in tone with distinct buoyancy 
in places. The outstanding features have been the further 
substantial recovery in British Funds and kindred stocks and 


a further pronounced rally in English Rails. Ags regards 
first of. these sections, the advance can be attributed t 
satisfactory movement in the American Exchange and | 
fact that since the Bank Rate was raised that Institut; 
gained something like £3,000,000 in gold. For the a 
English railways, the renewal of the Wages Tite 
another six months is mainly responsible, the point 
good in itself so far as railways are concerned and also on 
indicating the satisfactory relations between the manax 
and the employees. The inference is that after next 
wages may be restored to their normal level, but it is 
before then the effect of the late Government’s De-Ras: 
Scheme should begin to have a good effect on industry 
consequently upon Home Railway traffics. 


* * * * 


Ne 


RuopESIAN ASBESTOS. 

At the recent meeting of Rhodesian and General Ash 
Corporation Sir Edmund Davis had a very good repop, 
lay before the shareholders, the balance of profit r 
year showing an increase of no less than £128,099, 
Edmund was also able to speak in optimistic terms yj 
regard to the general outlook, stating that the prope, 
owned by the company were so large as to occasion no ¢ 
for trouble over the question of the life of the mines, 


* * * * 


B.A.G.S. CAPITAL. 

Satisfactory reports have been issued during the past yy 
by most of the Argentine railways but an outstanding featy) 
has been the announcement by the Buenos Aires Gy, 
Southern Railway of its intention to take powers to cn 
£5,000,000 of new capital. As soon as the necessary resolutiy 
have been passed, it is proposed to issue very shortly £3,000) 
in 6 per cent. Preference shares, to be converted later jj 
stock. The company’s report showed an increase in m 
receipts for the year, which is entirely due to the reduction) 
tariffs recently enforced by the National Government, ti 
involving a reduction in the company’s receipts of om 
£470,000. The new capital, it may be noted, is required} 
finance the construction of various new extensions 
works which the company has on hand. 

* * * * 
Tut STeEL MERGER. 

Considerable interest has been taken in the announcem 
made during the past week of the proposed absorption; 
the big steel company of Boleckow Vaughan by Dom 
Long. The two businesses lie so close together, and th 
operations are of such similar character, that the fusionj 
in many respects regarded as a natural and desirable it 
Indeed, so far as can be gathered, the operation constitus 
a: very genuine instance of rationalization. The propo! 
terms of exchange of Boleckow Vaughan securities into thi 
of Dorman Long have been drawn up, in the first instam 
by Sir Wiiliam McLintock as the result of a prolonged invet 


gation by him into the position, and they have also receit 


the approval of two other eminent accountants, Sir Willis 
Peat and Sir William Plender, acting on behalf of thet 
companies. So far as the market is able to judge, the tem 
of exchange appear to be equitable, the main point occasioti 
questioning in some quarters being as to whether the prop 
reduction in capital is sufficiently drastic having regan! 
the fact that both companies are mutch in arrears on tl 


Preference dividends. Apparently the management of ti 


consolidated company is to be undertaken by a Boal 
Directors consisting of the whole of the present Direc! 
of Dorman Long and of Boleckow Vaughan and Co. 


* * * * 
ANGLO-SouTH AMERICAN NEW CAPITAL. 
In another column I refer to the interesting observatit 


made by the chairman of the Anglo-South American Bay 


at the recent meeting of that institution, with regatl! 
British trade with Latin America. I must not fail, howe 
to mention one very interesting feature of the meeting 
question which was concerned with the affairs of the A 
South American Bank itself. Having regard to the ste 
growth in the size of the bank and its subsidiaries and aff 
concerns, and the expansion in Deposits, it is not surprsi 
that Mr. Hose should have intimated to the sharehol 
that it had been thought well to issue in the near futuret 
balance of the authorized capital. The type of share 
be issued would, Mr. Hose said, be of a somewhat differ 
character to those at present issued, and having reg 
modern tendencies, it would not be surprising, there 
if the shares were to be in fully paid form ranking 
existing shares for dividend up to a certain maximum amo 
Equally it may be expected that the new capital will be offen 
to existing shareholders and on terms which while represent 
a substantial premium useful for the purposes of reset 
will, at the same time, constitute a small bonus to shareholié 
themselves. en. aes er. oe WE 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 





———T - 
THE ANGLO-SIAM CORPORATION 
LIMITED . 


MR. J. M. RYRIE’S REVIEW. 








Tae thirty-second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo- 
Siam Corporation, Ltd., was held at 5 St. Helen’s Place on Tuesday, 
the 15th inst., Mr. J. M. Ryrie, the chairman of the Corporation 
iding. 

q* Tieton pointed out that, although the profits for the 
year, at £117,350, were slightly below those of the’ previous year 
the reduction was small and as the results compared favourably 
with the average of recent years he was sure the shareholders would 
be satisfied. - 

In spite of the political unrest and the resulting frequency of 
strikes there was some improvement in trade generally in India 
though depression in the textile industries continued. 

Arising out if the suicidal competition between woollen mills in 
India the Bombay Woollen Manufacturing Co. had gone into 
voluntary liquidation and as mortgagees the Corporation was now 
in possession of the company’s property, other than stocks and 
outstandings, as security for the large advances the Corporation 
had made to that company. 

The profits from the timber business in Siam expanded as compared 
with the previous year but the fact that forest deliveries showed a 
reduction confirmed the warning already given that forests do not 
last for ever and that a good floating season cannot be expected 
every year. 

The poor results of the general trading at Bangkok were largely 
due to a smaller rice crop, coupled with the boycott against ship- 
ments of rice to Japan. 

Owing to the many failures amongst bazaar dealers the year was 
a disappointing one at Singapore but the commissions obtained 
from rubber estates and other agencies were satisfactory. 

The chairman referred to the progress made by the Siam-Malay 
Rubber Co., in which the Corporation is largely interested, and 
mentioned that, of the 680 acres cleared last year, 630 acres had been 
planted with rubber, while a further 1,240 acres had been practically 
clean cleared and prepared for planting. 

Dealing with the accounts Mr. Ryrie pointed out that investments 
had increased from £280,600 to £308,400 and that, in view of the 
advances to the Bombay Woollen Manufacturing Co., amounting 
to the equivalent of £48,150 against mortgages for £56,250, the 





directors had considered it desirable to add £15,000 to the Invest- 
ments Depreciation Fund. He hoped that when better times came 
a reconstruction of the company or a sale of the mill might be 
possible and that the Corporation would not sustain any serious loss. 

After referring to the strong financial position of Siam the 
chairman dealt with prospects for the current year and mentioned 
that the Corporation had recently opened a branch at Ipoh in 
the Federated Malay States and a depot at Penang. 

The directors’ report and statement of accounts for the year ended 
March 3lst, 1929, were adopted and final dividends of 34 per cent. 
on the preference shares and 12} per cent., together with a bonus of 
12} per cent., on the ordinary shares were declared, making a total 
distribution of 35 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares for the 
year. é 

Mr. Henry Batoson was re-elected a director and Messrs. Turquand, 
Youngs & Co. were appointed auditors for the current year. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 


RHODESIAN AND GENERAL ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 








FIBRE RESERVES INCREASED. 





THE ordinary general mecting of the Rhodesian and General Asbestos 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on the 10th inst. at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Edmund Davis (Chairman and Managing Director) said that 
the balance of profit for the past financial year amounted to £323,704. 
An interim dividend of 174 per cent. had already been paid, and the 
directors now recommended a final dividend of 12} per cent., less 
tax, making 30 per cent. for the year. 

Owing to many difficulties and especially to a disastrous flood 
which occurred at the Shabanie Mine, the full operation of the new 
plant was seriously delayed. 

The Shabanie output, however, was now once more on the 
upgrade, the average for the six months ended September 30th, 1929, 
being 2,359 tons per month. They hoped to improvo on this figure 
during the next few months, and, if all went well, they estimated 
the total output from all the mines for the twelve months ending 
next March would approach 40,000 tons, against the approximate 
30,000 tons for the year under review. 

During the year the company had added considerably to its 
holding of asbestos claims. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 




















ee can be relieved of all the detail 
| work, clerical work and most of the responsibilities 
connected with the continual transference of owner- 
ship in their shares by appointing the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, London Office, as_ their 
Registrar and Transfer Agent. 











| The Bank effects these transfers with the utmost 
efficiency and speed. More than that, it has 
available the necessary thorough knowledge of all 
legal requirements; of the statutes relating to 
the replacement of lost certificates ; of the authority 








| Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $260,000,000 


50 Pall Mall - SW1 


LIVERPOOL PARIS 














as 





NEW YORK 





TO DIRECTORS OF 
PUBLIC COMPANIES 


Further information regarding these services will willingly be 
sent to the Directors or Secretary of any Company interested. 


| 
| Guaranty Trust Company 
| of New York 


° A MERGER OF 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK Organized 1839 GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK Organized 1864 


| 32 Lombard Street .-EC3 





of persons signing under 


ete. 


power of attorney, 


When the Bank is appointed Transfer Agent it 
further protects a Company from the possibilities of 
error in the preparation of certificates, or inaccuracies 
in the issuance of the correct number of shares. 
Finally the exceptional facilities which the Bank has 
for performing these services enable it to effect the 
transfers very rapidly and so benefit the shareholders 
by providing them with acceptable collateral at the 
earliest date. 


Total Assets Exceed - - $1,858,000,000 


Bush House - WC2 


BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


STEADY DEVELOPMENT 





Ar the meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd., on the 15th inst., 
the Chairman, Mr. Eric Miller, said: ‘‘ This is the 21st Annual 
Meeting, and the Company’s ‘Coming of Age’ appropriately 
coincides with our ability to present to you the largest net profit 
in its career. The balance sheet shows a stronger financial position 
than ever before. The result of the year’s working is a net profit 
of £388,523, earned during a period which has not been without its 
difficulties. The larger profits are not attributable to special success 
in any one direction, but we are glad to be able to record steady 
development in nearly all sections of the business.” 

Reviewing the Rubber industry, Mr.-Miller said, “To my mind 
the record of this year’s consumption of Rubber is of far greater 
significance than the increase in production. The present price 
level is undoubtedly too low, and must ultimately be raised. 

“The absorption of crude rubber by manufacturers during 1929 
will be not less than 800,000 tons. In 1927 absorption was less than 
600,000 tons. The increase in United States absorption has been 
gratifying, but the increase’ in the other consuming countries is 
even moreso. Eighty per cent. of all rubber continues to be used 
by the tyre industry, and the motorization of the world is proceed- 
ing, and will continue to proceed, at a rapidly expanding rate.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Miller referred to the cost of road upkeep in 
this country, upwards of £50,000,000 a year, contrasted the damage 
done by solid tyres as compared with pneumatic tyres, which ensure 
a proper cushion between the load and the road surface, and urged 
the Ministry of Transport to lose no time in forcing the change over 
from solid to pnewmatic tyres. 

The Report was unanimously adopted and the Final Dividend of 
25 per cent. was declared on the Deferred Ordinary shares. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


ee  £4,500,000 
£4,450,000 
£4,500,000 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund con a a asm noe ow 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 


ace ove eee eee ove 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund ye x Yen 108,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 


(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed). 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








Answers to Questions on “ Smiles and Laughter.” 


1. (a) Sarah, Abraham’s wife in Genesis xviii, 15; (6) The 
skipper in Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus.——2. Jack Point 
in The Yeoman of the Guard.——3. Percy Bysshe Shelley 
—_—4. Scrooge in Charles Dickens’s Christmas Carol.——5, The 
Bean in Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 6. Miss Miggs in Barnaby Rudge. 
——7. Old Mother Hubbard’s when she bought him a coffin ; 
The little dog in ‘‘ Hey Diddle Diddle’ ; The Cheshire Cat.—— 
8. The Irish. 9. (1) Mona Lisa (L. da Vinci) ; (2) The Laughing 
Cavalier (Franz Hals).——10. The Pied Piper of Hamelin (R. 











Browning).——11. (a) Ella Wheeler Willcox ; (6) Rudyard Kipling 
in Pagett, M.P.——12. A Gentlewoman of the Old School, by Austen 
Dobson.——13. Mr. Rochester's mad wife in Jane Eyre, by Charlotte 
Bronté. ; 








age 
The bonuses recently declared by the « 
Equitable” are so large that Ye dead 
continued in the future at the same ta ’ 
as seems probable, an assurance of £169, 
effected at age 25 payable at age 6 . 
previous death, and costing £28 a ye, 
will produce £1,921 at the end o th 
term, or £941 more than the Ptemiuny 


paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commissig 





———__., 


Bringing a Great Institution 
UP-TO-DATE 


There is no finer commemoration of Christiag 
workers than to render the machinery more efficieai 
to carry on their labours. 
MR. HOWARD _— WILLIAMS 
was Hon. Treasurer of Dr. Barnardo’s Homs 
until his death this year. 
MR. WILLIAM McCALL 
was Chairman of Council until his death this 
year. 
To keep’ their memory _ gren 
it :s proposed to rebuild the Ever-Open Door ail 


Receiving Houses of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes it) 


Stepney Causeway, E. 1. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Yerk, K6 


(President of the Homes), writes commending th 
Memorial: “No two men could have served th 


Homes with more generous .and_self-sacrifici 7 
It is most fitting that a perm | 
nent Memorial should be erected to their memory’ | 


devotion. . . 


Send your gift to-day to the Right Hon. Lord Sudeley, H T. 
Memorial Fund, 18-26 Stepney Causeway, E. 1. ee 
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ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 





Capital (fully paid) - : : £2,500,000 
| Reserve Fund - - - - - £2,795,787 
| Deposits - - - - - £44,674,151 

OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERGIAL 
BANKING. 














| A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

and Executor. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 

West End 164 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 

: 64 New Bond St., W.1. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 





—— —— = 





sa sins etnias dicta Cie _—— 





General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., DL. | 
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s,M.T. MAGAZINE 


Short Story Competition 
PRIZES: £15 15s., £10 10s., and £5 5s. 
Judge: IVOR BROWN. 
See full particulars OCTOBER ISSUE. | 





On sale at all Newsagents, Railway Bookstalls, and on 
al] S.M.T. Buses, or at the Publishers, Travel Press and 
| Publicity Company, 41 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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‘BY SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


| 
The Roman Catholic Church. 
| A Remonstrance. 1/6 (Post 1/9) 
| “A very exhilarating performance.”—Liverpool Post. 


| Open Letter to my Generation. 3d. (Post 34d.) | 
' The Maricot Deep. 


7/6 (Post 8/-) | 
“Imaginative and wonderful.”—Punch, | 
| “Effects of which few living authors are capable.”—Referce. 
Our African Winter. 7/6 (Post 8/-) 
| Record of a recent Journey to South Africa, Rhodesia | 
| and Kenya. 
| British Campaigns in Europe, 1914-1918. 
| Six volumes in one. 1,000 pp., 48 maps. 10/6 (Post | 
| W1/-). Revised. | 
PSYCHIC & GENERAL BOOKSHOP, 
2 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 


| 
| 
| 











‘At every turn in Life’s road one 
feels the need of books | 


Yes, the need is felt, but it frequently happens that at the crucial | 
moment one is faced by the problem ‘of laying hands on the par- | 
ticular books required. At that moment it will be advisable to 
| communicate with the firm who have organised so complete a book 
service that they feel justified in asserting 


That book you want! 





Foyles can supply it 


Any book on any conceivable subject can be supplied, 





even if out of print, provided that it is humanly possible | 
| to supply it. | 
| 2,000,000 of the best books—New, Second-hand, Out-of-print, Rare— 

on every conceivable subject in stock. 
Outiine your requirements and interests. | 


FOYLES == | 


Charing 
Cress Rd., 























LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


Coloured Illustration Free. 





£12,000,000; 
(together, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
= are also made, 
» ae received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
> application, 


Story & Co, Ltd, 


|THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
£8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


—_— 





A VISIT TO 


STORY’S 


>) will always give satisfaction and solve the question of your new 


|) Curtains and Loose Covers 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8, 








“The book is an 


achievement.”’ 
—Daily Mail. (7/6) 


HUTCHINSON 








SEERAREASREEREOREREEDEROSEOR a: REAREAEEAS 
OCTOBER. THE 7s. 6d. 
THE KAISER AFTER TWENTy-|THomMAas Harpy. By S. L. 

Five Years. By Bric.-GEn. BENSUSAN. 
Ty Tarr a] ~ 
W. H. H. Waters, C.M.G. |-Tye Tipe or ENGLISH Epuca- 





‘Poor PERSONS’ IN THE LAW 
Courts. 

THe New ‘ Civit WAR’ IN THE 
UniTED STATES. By IGNATIUS 
PHAYRE. 


By the Lorp GorELL. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND HIS 
Oricins. By Murien Kent. 

‘ TRAFFIQUES AND DISCOVERIES.’ 
By. G. W. MartIn. 


TION. 





THE CHILD AND THE STATE. By] _ 
JOHN COOKE. KATHERINE MANSFIELD. By 
Wanspyke. By Sir CHARLES Groncs McLean Hanrer. 
Oman, M.P. Lorp Lioyp AND Ecypt. By the 
Tue Hour or Krassix. By| HON. Mk. Justice MARSHALL. 
H. O. Foxcrorr. Some Recent Books. 
itis 

















Martin Lawrence Autumn List 


MODERN RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 
By LEONID SABANEYEFF, 254 pp. Cloth. 10s. 
AN .OUTLINE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
By I, LAPIDUS and K. OSTROVITYANOV é 
“Those who wish for a convenient summary of Marx’s economic 
doctrines as a whole could hardly do better than_ consult this 
interesting book.”—Spectator. 560 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS SOVIET RUSSIA 
By FREDERICK LEWIS SCHUMAN, Ph.D. 398 pp. Cloth, 10s. 
THE MARXIST LIBRARY 
No. 1—FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MARXISM 
By G. PLEKHANOV. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 


No. 2.—FROM CHARTISM TO LABOURISM 


By TH. A. ROTHSTEIN. Ready end of month. About 360 pp. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 











MARTIN LAWRENCE, LTD., 
26 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 2. 
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can be obtained oom The undersigned, to pie he ogden a for quali’ syatents.. Pidpies treme the Beatmasier, Value £80 per annum. A Pe 
tions must be delivered not later than 9.36 a.m. on PP BAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN | Candidates must not be over 14 on May Ist, 1939, > be 
Saturday, November 2nd, 1929. FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1930-31. Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. os 

Westantnstor Clty Hail PARKER MORRIS, P wien wel — . $= LONDON 

estminster City Hall, Town Clerk. APPLICATION FORMS AND REGULATIONS . ag 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE SECRETARY, SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES — 

11th October, 1929. BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 5 : : VEI 

—— — WOMEN, CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA, LONDON, | QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. ee 
(Oks WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. S.W. 3. : TUTORS for ALL EXAMS cleaning 
: “To = gurhaticmer. cote . THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER-} Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an_ up-to-date knov. The Ori; 
HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). SITY “WOMEN offers an international fellowship, value | ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY Hagle St 

: ae $1,500 (approximately £300) to enable the holder to} and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Alp =— 

Wanted, as soon as possible, an ASSISTANT | carry ona year’s research in some country other than her | PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
MASTER toteach General Form Subjects. A good | own during the academic year 1930-31. Applications YRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADViGR 
degree and training essential. Ability to take Music | from members of the British Federation of University The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and an active part in Games will be a strong recom- | Women, or those eligible for membership, must be re- and rough idea of fees should be given, 
mendation. ceived by November 16th; 1929. J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Str, NF 
. a gh 0 aed with the Burnham Award for THE GERMAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY | London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. hd bes 
econdary Schools. WOMEN offers an international fellowship, value 2,000 oh TTT ; ; Victor! 

Form of application may be obtained (on receipt of | marks (approximately £100) for research i: mae subject | Q)CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information ani 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) irom the] in the Faculty of Arts in Germany for six months from | \) advice concerning the most suitable establish 
Clerk to the Governors, District Education Office, | October Ist, 1930. Applications from members of the | ¥ill be given free of charge to parents stating thit 
Helston, to whom they should be returned not later | British Federation of University Women, or those eligible | tequirements (kind of school, age of pupil, localty Gn 
than Wednesday, October 30th, 1929. for membership, must be received by November 16th, | Preterred, range of fees, «c.) “to Messrs.” Truman & at 

F, R. PASCOE, 1929. Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stre, vnly— 

Education Department, Secretary for Education. THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNT- | London, W. 1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 tis), ting-roC 

County Hall, Truro. VERSITY WOMEN offers an international junior fel- Publishers of SCHOOLS, the most complete guids mornin; 
October 10th, 1929. lowship, value £250, in Biological or Physical Science or | t0 Schools in existence, Price 2s. 6d., post free &, fires wi 
a ERR RENAE es : in Mathematics, to enable the holder to carry on a year’s persona 

YXECT ie | s ! U ATION IN " C ANADA FOR | research work in’some country other than her own. Ap- 

Speen NI —. GRADUATE. ae plications from members of the British Federation of AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e, situates 
GRADUATE for ipa aatines he pi nage University Women, or those eligible for membership, locality 
FR ATE Executiv ss oi ce Oo 3 i “eh a ary Ist, 1930. a f ‘ . rooms | 
The Radisson Society of Canada Limited, publishers of ey toss SIDG WICK” MEMORTAT FELLOW- UTaOEe einige a, é&e., typed accurate shire C 
* Master-Works of Canadian Authors ’’ (25 volumes). | SHIP, value $2,000 (approximately £400) is offered to a | and promptly by old Public School boy disubiei 
£5,000 to invest in the business required. Initial salary, | British woman graduate for the purpose of one year’s | \" the War. 1s. per 1,000 words ;_carbon 3d. Serve 
£360 per annum, payable in monthly instalments. “The | post-graduate study in an American college or univer- recommended by well-known _writers.—C. Grit, 
Honorary President of the Society is Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert | sity Applications must be received. by February 1st 18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 4 I 
Parker, Bart., and the first Vice-President, until recently, | 1936 ; ; ia, eee 
was Sir Hugh Poynter, Bart. ‘Sir Hugh resigned because | ——— - EAN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &. Ian © WL 
of his removal to Australia, but has accepted an Honorary LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, : I this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder 2 
Vice-Presidency. Four volumes of our Library Edition | [HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8,” free from tracing 
may be seen at the British.Museum. Send appln. with 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- | London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St, VW, and in 
partics, & refs, to 411 Colonial Bidg,, Toronto, Canada, | feld. Students are trained in this College to become | —the School that G UARANTEES SUCCESS. A short _ = 
G* TLeeee rt se arly experiéneed, accurate sg < i dap goa cpm pete pemer hd trial MS. may be sent for I'ree Criticism, gladly given. : a 
aady Verbatim Reporter for meetings or private © 2 , : Articles and Stories: make sj 
work.—Write Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, 56 Victoria St., S.W.1. OUNG Students received in Jarge, sunny house in Fyg tg Aap got tree REG ENT I. Fe 
OUTHERN RHODESIA. — Required for the | shod e Wealth and. comfort’ of students carefully | SLLTUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, WA } 

h Southern Rhodesia Education Department, from considered Supervision as desired by parents —-Miss 7 , j fa 

Jan. Ist, 1930, MALE SUPERVISOR for School Board- | Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator “feria ies I ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly execute, | 

ing Houses. Salary on the scale £600 by £25 to £700 per | ~°""? pall herels : : 4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 34.per1,0 > Lip 

annum, ‘Three years’ agreement. Free outward passage Niiss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Ra., Westclillnsal = 

2nd class, and Ist class rail passage from Cape Town to ‘ RE ere Z ; A 

Salisbury. Applicants should have intimate knowledge of PRIVATE TUITION, &c. ONALD et, ee Agent. Cool oe | ) SA 

school boarding-house management, dietary scales and | gprs ple Mr. Ghas. Seymour gives private , &e., eG sath sti ae Bt ae pee gw. a 

food values.’ For further particulars apply to SEC- lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- RONALD MASSEY, actors SUrcel, ea 

RETARY, High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, | liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, j — yal 

Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. Confidence. Brochure for’d.—-401 Strand, W.C. 2. BOOKS, & a ] 
YTAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. | J (\ CG HOME, CIVIL, FOREIGN OFFICE. bee ——fP ac 

S nie alain <0 y L.C.S. Virxon' pavizs and stat of 20 tutors "peaks ABD PATRAS: a. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ELEMENTARY 1929: Fourteen Successes. Ve =. a cn 

a2 Swine ae Semper: Flegs, Myce Ease, W.2. . Peed. Sst A SKETCH OF THEIR COUNTRY, History AND Visit ; 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Lire, WitH Map AND TWO PHOTOGRAPHS, 83. net. pe sal 
Assistant Secretary for Mementoey Education. Appii- FOREIGN SCHOOLS a= 103 
cants shou nave had experience in teaching and x : Se rc SCOTT. C.LE 
administration, including knowledge of Elementary OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, By G. B. SCOTT, C.LE. C ¢ 
Shay ra go Hut of ape | BR, MATSON DE EA BAe une cami = as 
tion and further particulars can be obtained from the | tO Mare’ (Ow! e VHLATS-SUr- eX (3, ) aS rier nei NOX | 
undersigned, to whom applications should be submitted | FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Apply: MITRE PRESS, LONDON, exclusi 
not later than November 7th, 1929. T BARGAIN PRICES.—Now reaiy,! Reeidy 

¥F, A. HUGHES, ) . Fooks A ARGATD JES.—Now_ remy, Reside 
Director of Education. BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES B comprehensive Catalogue —_ of pans Cornw 
County Education Offices, rF\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public Schoo! | Remainders, books in new condition as first ay - — 
Stafford. education at’ moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship | but now offered. at Bargain Prices. Included is # Re 
Examination beginning of June. interesting = - Books ———_ = oie D 
=C , Post Free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder h Too! 

LECTURES,” SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. 55-57B Wigmore Street, W. 1. RAC 
A GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington ‘College GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES oe DB 
41 gives a written guarantee to providea good salaried NW ENTAL HANDICAPS IN LITERATURE—Jy oan 
»osition on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- LL HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, N Marion Cox, M.D. With Foreword by Theo. B 
ng. Languages if required: Postal courses available. DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK. Hyslop, M.D:, F.R.S.E., Late Senior Physician, Bethles XI 

Prospectus from Mr. M. 8S. Munford, Kensington College, Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams. | Royal Hospital. Price 3/8, post free. “The informatics cane 


ad Road, London, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 


Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym. 





Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 


which it contains will be found of great value.” —Thel 


St, W. 





rarian.—Daillitre, Tindall & Cox, 7 & 8 Henrietta 





929, 
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AGAZINE.—Full of val 

R’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of valuable and 

—_ helpful material. 6d. net monthly. Annual 
scription (post paid), 7s. 6d. Specimen 

Stockwell, 'td., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


free,— 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACON choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, 2d, 
per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 13. 3d. per Ib. 
smoked OT ay dried. All rail paid. Full price, post 
tree. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








Ss ———————————————— 

EST roasting fowls, 7s. pr ; prime boiling fowls, 6s. pr; 
B fat geese, 6s. 6d. ea ; turkey poults, 13s. ea, trussed, 
pt pd.—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





FENTISH Fruit-Cases containing 10 1b, Desert Pears, 
10 Ib Desert Apples, 30 Ib good cookers (long keep- 
ng), 12s. 6d., carr. pd. Halt quantity 7s. 6d.—Leonard 
ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, nr. Canterbury, 


— 
ps Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 





fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 
artons, 7 Ib. 38. 3d., post free. Reduced prices largee 
quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





1 t free to any addres3.—5 Ibs. Extra Special 
BA Drp., 24s. 6d.; 51bs, Special F.0.P., 233. 35 |, 
7.0.P., 2is. 
HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 


TAILORING 


a 

DVICE.—WALTER CURRALL, WORLD’S LEAD- 
A ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. 8.B. Over- 
coats fr, 353. ; D.B. 408, Lounge and D.B. Suit 50s. : Cos- 
tume, 408.; also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 
& liveries TURNED and beautifully retailored ** Just like 
New.”—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903. 











BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
tumes, ete., turned absolutely like new by our ex- 

rt tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
e booklet or send garments for free estimate. Est. 
1906. We collect, ’phone Hampstead 7445.—TuE 
Lonpon TurRNING Co. Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3, 





VERCOATS TURNED as new by our invisible pro- 
cess 303., suits 35s., costumes 37s. 6d. Alterations, 
cleaning and repairs. Call or post garments.—Deont. S.. 
The Original Turning Co., 64 Ked Lion Street (corner of 
Kagle Street), Holborn, W.C.1, We collect. Chancery 7780. 








TO LET, &c. 





NFURNISHED ROOMS at Wimbledon, S.W. 19 
Five- minute electric train service to Waterloo and 
Victoria. Beautiful surrounding open country, 


ENTLEWOMAN engaged all day in research work 

at University offers to professional women workers 
valy—delightful, newly decorated, unfurnished bed-sit- 
ting-rooms. Lockable cupboards, electric light, teapot of 
morning tea, milk and sugar, constant hot water gas 
fires with own meters, facilities for washing up and small 
personal laundry. No attendance. Rooms thoroughly 
cleaned once weekly at owner’s charge. Small house 
situated one penny tram-ride Wimbledon station. Nice 
juan garden A near — bag tennis courts. All 
oms 25s. weekly, inclusive.— ly to M. N - 
shire Chronicle Ottice, Whidicar” 4 oe 7 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD f 

C 2 King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 1, specialize in the 
ig of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of ever scripti 

and in designs for all purposes. aia 















_ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN: INDIA 
CEYLON- MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 







FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings ana full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING. WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 





























= 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A 1G PRICE PAID for Meta | Plates and Old Teeth. 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post. 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. ** 8,” 130 Baker Street, W.1. 











oe exterminated by ‘‘ Blattis.” World 
famed: never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E. Howarth, 
F.Z.5. ‘Vins, Is. 4u., zs. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield, or chemists, 
Bcots’ branches, stores. 


ne SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
Rev. W. D. THomMpson, Sedbergh. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
tree.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxford Street, London, 





newly cut 
List free.— 








matured by nature only; 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobacco 
6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 


plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 


£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
‘| facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J, J. Freeman 


& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





jf roe Harris and Lewis Tweed. Anyiength cut. Pat- 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 8tornoway, Scotlands 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-«nittet 


personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ fair 


Isle” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wook. 
At Shetland prices; FAK LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 


—Send postcard for Hlustrated Booklet and Price List to 


S. 236, Wa. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 

YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
kK coloured Pottery: beautiful colouring; big profit:. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* S,"” Lindfield, Sussex, 











SWISS RESORTS 


NDERMATT, 4,738 ft.--Fhe Bellevue. English 
Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 irs. ine, 








ANGLAIS, VILLARS-SUR 
LLON 


Varsity, Army and Navy clientele. 

Run by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, ciimbing, unique 

position. 
Open all the year. 


H” EL CHALET 





] OCARNO.—Golf Hotel, Auto. Assn. Hotel. Moder- 
ate. Kun. wtr. Bathing. From 3 gns. weekly incl, 


OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACE. 
English Family Hotel. Park. From 15s, 


LUGANO wore. BRISTOL 


Open ail year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild sunny 
Winter. Golf all year Pleasant easy walks. 





Leading 








— 





FOREIGN HOTELS 


YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
/ beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and ¢c. water; ex. cuisine; tennis——A. Schaer, prop. 





N ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
p class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 


Town. Garden Restaurant. 





N ENTONE, 
iV. HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, oceupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes 
of town’s centre —CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


yy 4s 6 ee” 





GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis). 











150 Rooms. 100 Baths, 
October 15th to May 15th. 
TOURS, &c. 
~GYPT AND THE NILE. 
‘’.45 TWO MONTHS’ ESCORTED TOUR, leaving 


Jan. 10. CAIRO, LUXOR, ASSUAN (including NIL# 
Cruise), 189 Guineas.—N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 
Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19, 





ORWAY & Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, July 19, 
1930.-Write C.T.0., Norway House, Cockermouth, 














| —$———— 


: BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











aaa 











a ee a HYDRO. Best situa- 
m. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radi 

h, & c, water all bedrooms. Hydro ’ Baths. Balloon’ 
Orchestra, ‘lelephone: 4 and 474, i 





THE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
j First-class residential. Fully licensed. Mai 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical ‘associations (1759). 





‘VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovelY 
: surroundings ; every comfort; moderate terms, 
garage; "phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 





YORNISH RIVIERA.—In a_ delightful sition 

‘ overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered clvontion 
= protuse sub-tropical vegetation: a land of 
poor hine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
= residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
Reels rae I or s ial winter terms apply: 
} so a Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 


— 


Pot wice SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
~~ (h. and ¢, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A. 
— Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. : ' 
ROITWICH BRINE BATHS tor Rheumatism. 








XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTE 

H < EL. Facin 

Dy pathotral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & Pe 
1 & radiators in bedms. Lift, Nt. porter, ’Phone 4071, 





G LASTON BURY. Chalice Well Guest House. 
Arthurian expeditions; Camelot ; Cheddar; Lake 

Village; Abbey Ruins. Sunny garden, library, smoking- 

rooms, Crafts. Varied table. 8s. to 10s. aaily. 


I 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300, Write for Illustrated ‘Tariff. 


N ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain's Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 
Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams; * Smedley’s, Matiock.” 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
\IDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 











iy Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Taritf. Tele- 


grams : 


VOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart- 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting- 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: l'otnes 14- 


fFYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in ali rooms. 

Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars, Xmas Prog. 


rFVORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 
VYORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 


Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 

















ry.ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘lariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 


—— INNS. 





Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S eden Y= HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 Recent 
STREET, W. 1. 

rT ONDON. 
4 CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 





— 


KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
‘¢ person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—i03. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 
HERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 3s. 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Roomand Breaklust 
5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner, 63, 60., u¢ 
2 guineas weekly, 
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In Praise of the 
Medic: Prints 


1908-1929 
THE PRIME MINISTER 


I wish that a Medici Print could be found in every workman’s 
home. When that happens the world will have advanced very 
far on the road of spiritual peace and tow the enjoyment 
of the repose of the beautiful. 


The Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


¢ Such reproductions as these must be the means of bringing 

ited the masterpieces of a continent, in almost their full perfection, 
=e. os oe to the intimate knowledge of thousands who can never hope 
CHURCHILL to see the originals. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
Most Rev. William Temple, D.D. 
The Medici Society has put all who care either for art or 
for the spread of appreciation of beauty under a deep obliga- 
tion. by making accessible on so wide! a_ scale admirable 
reproductions of the masterpieces of. all nations, 


THE VERY REV. DEAN INGE 


T have some of your pictures on my walls and have a very 
high opinion of their artistic merit. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
(Mr. A. M. Daniel) 
I trust that you may have at least another 21 years’ equal #4 ; 
success in the production of ‘your admirable reproductions THE ARCHBISHOP 
of every date and nationality. ' OF YORK 


VISCOUNT LEE OF FAREHAM 


The famous Art Connoisseur and Philanthropist 
TI can unreservedly congratulate you upon the excellence of 
the results which you have achieved. 


‘THE RT. HON. H. A. L. FISHER 
Warden of New College, Oxford. 
The Medici Prints are among the marvels of our age. All 
lovers of art owe them a deep debt of gratitude, for, apart 
LORD LEE OF from their intrinsic beauty, they have rendcred, and continue 
FAREHAM to render, an incalculable service to the artistic education of RT. HON. HAL 
the country. prone: rhea 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 


T have a high admiration for many of The Medici Society’s 

publications, and have been a buyer of them ever since The 

Society began business. I think that it is doing excellent work 

for the spread of taste of the graphic arts. 

THE HEADMASTER OF HARROW 
(Dr. Cyril Norwood) 

I have watched the work of your Society since its start, and 

congratulate you on the growing reputation which has accom- 

panied your first 21 years. You have made possible a totally 

different standard of school appreciation of art. . . Not less 

important is the contribution which you make to the decora- 
DR. CYRIL tion of the home. . . . The more you prosper the better MR. ARNOLD 
NORWOOD it will be. A good picture is never wasted. BENNETT 


The CHURCH, POLITICS, EDUCATION and the ARTS are unanimous in praise of the 
Medici Prints. Send for their REASONED OPINIONS. 


SEND 1/- ror THE 21sT BIRTHPAY CATALOGUE OF THE MEDICI PRINTS. It contains over- 300- Illustrations 
and over 120 Biographies of Artists. (The complete Christmas Card and Calendar List is also ready.) 


MEDICI PRINTS MAY BE HAD OF ALL GOOD DEALERS. 
OR VISIT 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 


And at Bournemouth, Torquay, Liverpool, Harrogate, and Boston and New York, U.S.A. 


MR. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 
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